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THE OLD CAMPAIGNER 


HE peculiarities of Mr. Gladstone’s position must 
have exercised many minds before the announce- 
ment of his intention to-launch into the Armenian- 
atrocity agitation recalled all eyes to himself again. 
The part he chose to play during the elections was so 
strange that no language but that which he himself 
might be able to invent could account for it to his 
credit. ‘There was, indeed, one explanation of his 
resolve to do nothing for his friends which would have 
been sufficient and satisfactory had it been valid. The 
disability of extreme old age is more than an excuse for 
abstaining from the excitements of an electioneering 
campaign ; only, in Mr. Gladstone’s most fortunate and 
remarkable case extreme old age was known to be 
accompanied by much more than a remnant of physical 
and intellectual vigour. He himself had made it plain 
that if he could no longer speed from platform to plat- 
form as in the great days of the Midlothian campaign, 
an impressive half-hour’s speech was quite within his 
capabilities. Or if not, he might at least have bestowed 
on the party for most of whose misfortunes he was 
answerable, the help of an appealing, spirit-stirring 
address from his pen. It would have been worth ‘all 
the speeches of all the Harcourts and Asquiths and 
Morleys put together. However, upon some ground 
that seemed to take the form of an assertion that since 
he was no longer a member of Parliament it would be 
indecent in him to do anything much to save his party 
from defeat, Mr. Gladstone sat still while Gladstonians 
underwent their smashing day after day for a fortnight. 
An extraordinary spectacle ; and yet-one which many 
faithful souls could reconcile themselves to by clinging 
to the theory of age incapable, or forbidden ever to 
appear again in the political arena. 
Whatever faith there may really have been in this ex- 
planation was totally upset on Wednesday by a hugeous 
announcement in the newspapers. By drum and trumpet 
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it was made known that Mr. Gladstone, whose help was 
mysteriously denied to comrades and friends in extreme 
need, was about to figure on the platform again with a 
firebrand of his own ‘choosing. That is to say, the 
elections being over, he gives the Gladstonians to 
understand by the plainest of all evidence that it was 
not want of strength, but lack of will, that decided 
him to leave them to their luck. He could have gone 
forth to speak for them, in various ways he could have 
used on their behalf the influence which is now ex- 
pected to put life and’ fire and fury into the feeblest of 
atrocity-agitations, but this he did not choose to do. 
Why not? is the question bitterly asked by many an 
one in his misled and ruined party, and there is no 
answer; for who can believe that, foreseeing a tre- 
mendous defeat, he kept out of the fight that he might 
not share its humiliations ? 

As communicated to the Times on the highest 
authority (none higher, we believe) the news of Mr. 
Gladstone's re-appearance as an atrocitarian orator is 
prefaced by these words: ‘ Mr. Gladstone has hitherto 
steadily refused to speak in public on the Armenian 
question lest his doing so might injure the cause by 
giving occasion to turn it into a party question.” 'T hus 
explained, Mr. Gladstone’s motives leave a good deal 
for explanation. Lord Rosebery determines, in concert 
with other Powers, to secure better treatment for 
the Armenians in Turkey, and proceeds accordingly. 
Strongly approving of this interference, Mr. Gladstone 
makes known his sympathy with it. But he will not say 
much, he will never speak of the matter without a 
certain distinct note of reserve, and on no account will he 
speak in public, for fear of turning justice to Armenia 
into a party question. Lord Salisbury takes Lord 
Rosebery’s place, undoubtedly continues Lord Rose- 
bery’s course of action (only with more success, if 
we may trust certain telegrams), and the fear that 
withheld Mr. Gladstone from platform-haranguing dis- 
appears. How is this? It was well known all along 
that Lord Rosebery’s agreement with France and Russia 
to insist on better usage of the Armenians was entirely 
approved by the Conservatives and their leaders. From 
this it appears that Mr. Gladstone might have expressed 
the same approval when and where he pleased without 
the smallest risk of making a party question of it. Then 
why was he so loth to speak three months ago—he who 
made little else of the Bulgarian atrocities but a party 
question—and what has happened since to alter his 
mind? No change of policy, no laxity of effort in the 
matter he is so deeply interested in; but ‘only the sub- 
stitution of one Government for another in Downing 
Street. But that makes all the difference if the fact be 
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that though Lord Salisbury and the Conservatives were 
satisfied with Lord Rosebery’s action, Mr. Gladstone 
and many Radicals were not. We know, indeed, that 
many Radicals were not. Some of the more clever and 
unwise of them were constantly calling on Lord Rose- 
bery to stand no more nonsense (meaning no more 
inquiry), but to cast off French and Russian restraint, 
take an independent line, and bend or break the Sultan 
to the wishes of the Armenian Committee. It is to be 
remembered, moreover, for it is much to the purpose, 
that these wild demands came not from Radicals alone, 
but from Liberal Unionists also. Now if Mr. Gladstone 
happened to be of this faction, as it appears he was, his 
hesitation about mounting the platform as its champion 
in Lord Rosebery’s time is entirely comprehensible. 

That would have been to fall foul of a Gladstonian 
Government already in difficulties, and therefore could 
hardly be counted to his credit. But when a Unionist 
Government comes in the case is altered ; especially as 
Mr. Gladstone knows that he can reckon (see the 
Spectator of last week, for example) upon enthusiastic 
Liberal-Unionist support. 

Indeed, the appearance of this support is pointedly 
mentioned in the 7%mes inspired paragraph ; where it 
is said that Mr. Gladstone ‘has been approached by 
some supporters of Lord Salisbury’s Government includ- 
ing the Duke of Westminster, and has therefore 
consented to address a public meeting at Chester next 
week. ‘To learn that any of these supporters of the 
Government were Conservatives would be nearly as 
surprising as to hear of Lord Salisbury sharing the 
opinion that Mr. Gladstone's rhetoric will ¢ strengthen 
his hands.” That is said to be the Duke's and the 
orator’s pious belief; but the phrase needs mending. 
The intention is to, force Lord Salisbury’s hands. 'That 
is what is meant by strengthening them; as the Spec- 
tator prophesied last week that they would be forced if 
ever we saw ‘Mr. Gladstone back on the platform.’ 
However, there is no fear of any such consequence. 
The three Powers will finish together the task they 
began together at Constantinople. There is sense 
enough in the Radical party, and amongst the steadier 
Liberal recruits, to know that flinging off France and 
Russia, taking independent lines, negotiating with the 
Turk behind shotted guns, and the rest of it, is rubbish ; 
and the more rubbishy because these absurdities are to 
be attempted for we know whom. And if after the 
Gladstonian pronunciamiento we hear of Armenian 
revolt revived and Turkish massacre renewed there will 
at any rate be no difficulty about the explanation. 


THE SPEAKER 


T is very desirable, in considering the question of 
the Speakership, that the Unionist Party should 
make a careful distinction between what it owes to Mr. 
Gully and what it owes to itself and to the office. To 
the present tenant of the Chair we owe nothing except 
the rigour of the game. He was content to take the 
Speakership on terms which would have been tolerable 
only to a mere partisan, and not a high-minded specimen 
of even that class of politician. The late Ministry took 
him at the dictation of an exacting section of their own 
followers, and for want of a better. They considered 
that in view of their position at the General Election, 
Which everybody saw to be near at hand, they must 
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look for a Speaker in their own ranks. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, who would have been generally acceptable, 
could not be spared from the Treasury Bench. No other 
really good candidate was forthcoming. Therefore Mr, 
Gully was chosen, though, comparatively speaking, a 
young member, and one whose attendance was noto- 
riously so irregular that he was little known even by 


sight. ‘This means, of course, that he was chosen not 


for fitness, but solely as a party man. He was elected 
by less than half the normal majority of his own side, 
which, again, is tolerably good proof that there were 
some even among the Ministerialists who thought the 
selection a scandal. Mr. Gully has had no opportunity 
of proving that he possesses any exceptional qualifi- 
cation for his post—unless, indeed, we allow weight 
to the fact (of which his party is so proud) that he 
possesses that desirable grace, an excellent constitution 
of leg. 

On a survey therefore of the circumstances of his rise 
to, and his tenure of, his post, there is nothing due to 
Mr. Gully from us. If he only were to be considered 
the manifest course would be to exercise the right of the 
majority to choose its own Speaker. But then there is 
much more to be considered than Mr. Gully. The 
party has to take into account what it owes to itself. 
That Mr. Gully was content to stoop to the conduct of 
a mere partisan in order to reach a place of dignity and 
emolument, is no reason why the Unionists deould sink 
to a display of mere party spirit. They would come 
perilously near doing so if they were to remove Mr. 
Gully because it is time the Conservatives should have 
their turn to name a Speaker. ‘This is a common afgu- 
ment with those who are in favour of making a change. 
It is open to the answer that the Unionist Party is not 
wholly Conservative for one thing, but is acting with 
those who preserve the true Liberal tradition. There 
would be a certain ineptitude and some inconsistency to 
an important portion of its own members, if the 
Unionist Party were asked to carry on the old Con- 
servative and Liberal rivalry. But a still stronger 
argument may be found against acting on this view. 
It is true the Speakership ought not to be treated as a 
matter of terms at all. In America it is generally felt 
that a Congressman’s salary ought to go round in the 
district, but we have no desire to see that democratic 
view of public offices taken among us, and least of all 
do we wish to see the bad example of so treating them 
set by our own side. It may be exasperating that the 
other side should artfully contrive to produce vacancies 
just at the end of a I] arliament and keep a tight hand 
on the office. But what cause for surprise is there in 
the discovery that Radical manners are bad? We 
always knew they were, but then it is all the more our 
duty to show what good manners are. It does not much 
matter from which side Speakers come if they are im- 


If Mr. Gully fails to follow the 


partial in office. 


example of his predecessors, it is always in the power of 
the Unionists to remove him when he has put himself 


in the wrong. That would be an act of justice, but to 
refuse to re-elect Mr. Gully would be an act of retalia- 
tion in which there would be something undignified. 
It would look to the average Englishman rather spiteful, 
and would, we are convinced, do the party no good in 
the country. ‘The very worst example we could follow 
would be that of the old intriguing, office-seeking, 

Jobbing Whigs of the Lord John Russell order. He 
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was the last who removed a Speaker for party reasons, 
and it is desirable to leave him that dubious honour. 
Far above what is due to Mr. Gully, and above even 
what is due to the character of the Unionist party, is 
the question of what is due to the Speakership. It is 
not to be made a party office. We may allow that the 
late coalition majority of Radicals and Irish National- 
ists did all it could to degrade it to that level, and that 
Mr. Gully helped. But if we now repeat the error, 
the evil will be done beyond remedy. And there are at 
least strong reasons for holding that we should be 
behaving even as the late Separatist majority, if we 
refuse to re-elect Mr. Gully, not for any fault he has 
committed in his office, but because of his party and of 
the manner in which he was put into office. ‘The retort 
of the Opposition would be obvious. ‘They would 
announce their intention of giving tit for tat on the 
first opportunity—and we may be sure they would keep 
their word. No majority is immortal, and the chance 
would come. The Speakership would be degraded from its 
high position of independence. ‘That at least is the very 
possible consequence of committing what some among 
us are prepared to describe as an act of justice. No 
Unionist can want this, and therefore we can understand 
that those who foresee it as the probable result of 
punishing Mr. Gully should be disposed to allow his 
office to protect him. ‘There are certain natural 
instincts of humanity to be overcome, and happily 
there is no very pressing haste to make a decision. 
When, however, the time comes to decide, let us take 
care for our own sake that we act on some better motive 
than a wish to fulfil a threat, or to have a turn at a 
good thing which has been too long in other hands. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


N his presidential address to the British Medica] 
Association Sir J. Russell Reynolds set forth one 
most undeniable truth. Opinions may differ as to the 
relative skill of the past and present ‘generation of 
doctors. When the great names of Liston, Syme and 
Fergusson are recalled, the advance does not seem so 
impressive as the superficial observer imagines. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the preliminary train- 
ing is imparted in a far more interesting manner. In 
that respect medicine and surgery have quite kept step 
with the other departments of knowledge. The old- 
fashioned lecture has fallen ,into disrepute and_ it 
is giving place to the demonstration. Any one who 
has spent an appreciable portion of his youth in 
listening to solid discourses unredeemed by so 
much as a blackboard can appreciate the value of 
the change. Demonstrations, and more especially 
laboratory demonstrations, have given variety to medical 
instruction, and therewith they have increased its 
efficiency. A student must be a singularly dull fellow 
if he still regards his hospital course as simply a means 
to the passing of examinations and the subsequent 
acquisition of fees. It is true that he still has to wrestle 
with a head-achy terminology ; nor, with all due respect 
to Sir J. Russell Reynolds, are the difficulties of 
nomenclature likely to diminish. A new discovery must 
either be labelled with some Greek compound or by the 
name of its discoverer. Our own preference is certainly 
for the second device. ‘ Corrigan’s pulse * connotes 
nothing, but ‘appendicitis “is almost as meaningless and 
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far more difficult to remember. If, however, he can 
conquer crack-jaw substantives the medical student of 
to-day has little cause for quarrelling with his teachers 
or text-books. 

Sir J. Russell Reynolds mentioned that the British 
Medical Asssociation had not met in London since 1873 
We note that Dr. Parkes, 
who then delivered the address on medicine, turned as 
did his successor to consider the progress achieved. 
Embracing a period nearly twice as long as that covered 
by Sir J. Russell Reynolds he declared that two dis- 
coveries stood high above all the others. They were 
the application of the stethoscope to detect the con- 
dition of the heart and lungs, and the use of the test- 
tube to discover irregularities of the kidneys. In other 
words, he regarded medicine and surgery from their 
purely practical side. The newly elected President of 
the British Medical Association, on the other hand, 
seems decidedly wedded to theory. He talked much 
about micro-biology, the interpretation of functions, 
and much besides. They are certainly wonderful 
pursuits, and they have endless possibilities. Sir J, 
Russell Reynolds declares that there are virtually no 
limits to the prevention and cure of disease—a rather 
sweeping statement by the way. ‘The student’s horizon 
is certainly enlarged by a knowledge of what Ferrier 
has accomplished in one school, and Pasteur and 
Brown-Scquard in another. At the same time talent 
may be diverted to the vivisection-table which might 


—or over twenty years ago. 


be turned to apter purposes in picking up everyday 
experience. ‘The doctor must be not only a student, but 
aman of the world as well. He must cultivate skill 
of hand, and a quick eye for diagnosis. Hence the 
question inevitably obtrudes itself how far the new- 
born zeal for scientific research tends to improve 
the working practitioner. His business, after all, is 
to set collar-bones and to tackle typhoid fever, 
not to be groping after the inter-dependence 
of organs. Ordinary treatment does not depend 
upon minute biological research, but on an ability to 
recognise superficial symptoms. And the general verdict 
seems to be that medicine is becoming over-specialised, 
while the ‘ good all-round man” has. grown alarmingly 
If English doctors were unsurpassed as special- 
ists, there might be some consolation to be derived 
from this sub-division of labour. But in diseases of the 
eye, the throat, and the ear, they indisputably give 
place to the Germans. We should have been glad to 
discover some perception of these unpleasant truths in 
the congratulations addressed by Sir J. Russell*Reynolds 
to the profession. 

The President of the British Medical Association 
apparently wishes the doctor to be a doctor and 
something more. He is to correct errors of taste, 
and even to inoculate ‘reverence, that angel of the 
world. If Sir J. Russell Reynolds means that the 
doctor should be a gentleman we cordially agree. One 
of the most satisfactory features of the present state 
of the profession is the status ‘of the men who 
enter it. Medicine has risen from the Bob Sawyer 
level no less markedly than the Church has emanci- 
pated itself from the dependent position occupied by 
Parson Andrews. ‘Twenty years ago the recruits from 
the universities and public schools were comparatively few 
in number, and medical students were robust rather than 
refined. ‘To-day they are gentlemen in the best sense of 
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the word. Sir J. Russell Reynolds, however, would 
appear to contemplate a special class of lay-evangelists. 
They are to teach the cardinal virtues, and even to wage 
war upon puns. ‘The advice invests the ‘bed-side manner’ 
with new and terrible possibilities. And surely the 
chief virtue in the medical profession considered socially 
has been its straightforwardness and freedom from pre- 
tence. However, Sir J. Russell Reynolds may have 
been merely at a loss for a peroration, and it is certainly 
the case that annual addresses have to deal with topics 
that are not only threadbare, but out at elbows as well. 
In that case he may be pardoned, and, at least, the 
speakers of Wednesday indulged in no_high-flown 
rhetoric. ‘They chose such simple topics as the treat- 
ment of wounds in war, in avoidance alike of theorising 
and summarising. 


THE MUDDLE IN MADAGASCAR 


N Wednesday last there appeared in Paris a satirical 
drawing by that inimitable draughtsman Forain. 
The sketch shows a ward in a military hospital. The 
army surgeon has finished his round of inspection and 
is giving his instructions to the nurse in these words : 
‘ Let the patients have everything they ask for, except 
—writing materials. With his usual _ pithiness 
Forain has given shape to the phase through which 
public opinion in France was passing with regard to the 
expedition in Madagascar. Official news from the seat 
of operations had been unaccountably scarce, while the 
information published in Paris on Thursday, whether 
derived from private sources or through the War 
Office, is neither very new nor very reassuring. 
Indeed, the campaign has been marked up to the 
present by a succession of blunders and disappointments. 
According to the optimistic calculations made while 
the expedition was in preparation, the vanguard of the 
French forces should have feted the 14th July in Antan- 
anarivo. As it is they have done little if anything 
more than traverse the Via Mala that lies between the 
coast !and the commencement of the uplands. Even 
the concentration at Superbieville, the real point de 
départ for the interior, is still incomplete. France in 
consequence is beginning to grumble. And not with- 
out reason, as it is easy to show. 

For weeks past the country has been vaguely aware 
that things had been going consistently wrong since 
the opening of hostilities. Before Thursday’s news a 
flood of light had been thrown upon the situation, in 
part owing toacurious and very typical incident. The 
Press, denied the privilege of sending special corres- 
pondents to the front, has been kept fairly well 
informed of what has been passing at Majunga, and has 
all along been able to supplement these communications 
with extracts from private ietters emanating from officers 
and soldiers of the expeditionary force. ‘The facts thus 
established produced much legitimate emotion. It was 
plain that somebody was responsible for the most 
monstrous blundering, Public opinion, in its search 
for the culprit, pitched in the first instance upon the 
Minister of Marine, the traditional scape-goat in France 
Admiral Besnard, however, 


on such occasions. 


declining to possess his soul in patience in the face of 
accusations he denounced as calumnies, hastened with 
sublime and characteristically Gallic disregard for 
Ministerial etiquette to write to the papers and even to 
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take the interviewer into his confidence. According to 
him the department really at fault is the War Office. 
As yet there has been no reply from the Rue Saint 
Dominique, it may be because General Zurlinden holds 
that a newspaper duel between two Cabinet Ministers is 
a quite irregular proceeding, or possibly because he 
declines a discussion in which a guilty conscience tells 
him he would be worsted. ‘The latter supposition is 
the more probable. ‘There is scarcely a doubt that the 
bulk of the blame lies with the War Office, but in any 
case the inter-departmental squabble has had the effect 
of showing up the grossness of the errors committed. 
The French Admiralty had long had an expedition to 
Madagascar in view. It was prepared for such an 
emergency—whether well or ill prepared is a point 
that is never likely to be elucidated—its plans were 
pigeon-holed, and it was more or less ready to put 
them to the test at short notice. However, when 
the Chamber had voted the expedition, its organisa- 
tion was expressly and solely entrusted to the War 
Office. The réle of the Admiralty was reduced to 
that of fetcher and carrier of men and material. Of 
course the Military authorities did not deign to take 
the least cognisance of the information collected, or of 
the measures projected by the naval and rival adminis- 
tration. Indeed, so far as can be seen they do not seem to 
have condescended to make any serious study whatever 
of the task entrusted to them. Some of their mistakes 
surpass belief. ‘The most doltish landlubber might be 
supposed to know, if only taught by a chance journey 
on the bateanx-omnibus that ply on the Seine, that in 
landing men from a troopship it is not the custom to run 
the vessel ashore as is done with a row-boat. Yetsome 
such strange idea appears to have been entertained by 
the General Staff, for after bundling soldiers and stores 
into transports in as higgledy-piggledy a fashion as 
possible they provided, to disembark them at Majunga, 
a cockle-shell or two, and a wharf on which there was 
barely room for a crane. 

The result of this and of other blunders equally 
imbecile is a very serious delay in the forward march of 
the expeditionary corps. While kicking their heels in 
the pestilential lowlands from which they ought long 
since to have emerged the troops have suffered severely 
in their health. Hereby, too, there hangs a tale. 
Taught by the experience gained in Dahomey and else- 
where, it was hoped that the Minister of War would 
recruit his men from old and seasoned soldiers. But 
not a bit of it: the rank and file of the 200th regiment 
are raw lads, the majority of whom have only served a 
year with the colours. ‘The case of the non-commissioned 
officers is not much better. Had a wiser course been 
followed, it is to be supposed that the sick-list 
would never have swollen to the proportions it has 
reached. But the question of the hour is whether 
the troops still available for fighting or rather 
for marching can possibly occupy Antananarivo in 
force before the rainy season which opens towards the 
middle of October. ‘There is very little likelihood that 
this feat will be brought off. Already there is talk of 
a flying column that is to be pushed on in front of the 
mass of the army which will winter as best it may, but 
not in the Hova capital. ‘This means postponing the 
conclusion of the campaign till next year, and means also 
reinforcements and fresh credits. If this ugly prospect 
is realised the French public may be counted upon to 
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lose its temper, and it will be a case of who will stand 
the racket. Englishmen have no particular reason to 
shed tears over the misfortunes of France in Madagascar, 
and it is well on the cards that the campaign against 
the Hovas may redound to our advantage for this if 
for no other reason that it may serve to disgust our 
neighbours for some time to come with colonial adven- 
tures. The strange thing is that a Minister could be 
found to risk the fate that befell Jules Ferry in connec- 
tion with Tonquin. 


GEOGRAPHERS IN CONGRESS 


yale to foreigners is certainly a national 
duty; and if the formalities attending the 
opening of the Geographical Congress at South Kensing- 
ton have at times tended to produce a certain weariness 
of the flesh, all the more credit is due to those who 
have borne the brunt of them. A congress, in the 
modern sense of the word, whether held at London or 
Grindelwald, cannot move without a good deal of effort, 
which to the eye of pure reason seems at times foreign 
to the matter in hand; but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that on the present occasion Mr. Clements Markham 
and his friends will have cause to fear that any 
of their efforts have been thrown away. The 
day of great discoveries is, unfortunately for the 
picturesqueness of modern times, passed.  Out- 
side the polar regions all the main features of 
the world’s surface have been discovered, and it is 
probable that no mountain chain or river of even second- 
rate importance will henceforth be added to the pages of 
our atlas. But as the star of the explorer wanes that 
of the geographer waxes; there are no unknown 
countries to be discovered, but there are many of whose 
contents we are almost completely ignorant, and there 
are none which do not yield some fruitful fields for 
scientific investigation. When Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham’s summons to South Kensington is obeyed by such 
men as Professor Vambéry, M. Paul du Chaillu, Baron 
Dhanis, General Greely, and Slatin Pasha, the arm- 
chair geographer cannot complain that he is neglected 
by the men of action, and the attendance at the present 
congress shows, if any proof is needed of the fact, 
that he is anxious to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 

No man who has reached years of the kind of dis- 
cretion which is born of experience expects any scien- 
tific congress to produce any definite result. he 
geographers are no exception to the rule. ‘They have 
for some time been anxious to provide for the making 
of a grand map of the world on the scale of one- 
millionth of Nature; but, as the enterprise necessitates 
international combination, considerations of space and 
time, ‘of melancholy space and doleful time’ as repre- 
sented by the metric system, the meridian of Greenwich 
and time zones have so far placed insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of the scheme. In the same way 
all men are willing to admit that there ought to be some 
way of spelling barbarous places common to all civilised 
nations who take an interest in their whereabouts, but 
Volapuk having apparently disappeared from the world, 
the way to achieve the wished for end remains far from 
clear. The real use of the Congress, apart from the pleasure 
it affords to its members, is to indicate what are the main 
objects to which scientific geographers are directing 
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their attention. When Mr. Stanley, Major Lugard, 
Baron Dhanis and Slatin Pasha all meet together, the 
world at large gains some idea of the progress of human 
knowledge of the sometime dark continent. When 
Prince Roland Bonaparte and His Highness of Monaco 
have an opportunity of giving accounts of their investi- 
gations into the movements of glaciers and ocean currents, 
more humbly placed students of the same phenomena 
know what use to make of their opportunities. English- 
men at all events are sufficiently convinced that an undis- 
covered country must have secrets worth finding out to 
make the President's demonstration of the scientific value 
of polar expeditions the forcing of an open door. It may 
be regretted that his remarks and those of his colleagues 
tended to some extent to discourage polar expeditions 
founded on a mere love of adventure: a desire to 
achieve what many men have attempted is instinctive 
and valuable enough to make a voluntary sacrifice of 
human life and voluntary human suffering worth while. 
Herr Andrie’s scheme of reaching and returning from 
the North Pole in a balloon may be fantastic ; but Herr 
Andrie is the best judge of the value of his own life, 
and if he perseveres in his intentions we ardently hope 
that he may live to prove that the unanimous opinion 
of the Congress was wrong, and to cause us to regret 
that he is not an Englishman. 

A meeting of philosophers is apt to engender 
pedantry, and it is to be feared that in one matter at 
least the geographers have shown themselves pedantic. 
They propose to make geography the subject of 
sy stematic teaching in all places of education from 
elementary schools to the Universities, an object which 
we believe and hope that the good sense of more 
responsible persons will prevent them from achieving in 
this country. A knowledge of geography is in itself 
comparativ ely useless. As auxiliary to history, politics 
and commerce it is in its place and may be essential, 
but when wanted for any particular purpose it is 
exceedingly easy to come by and is far better grasped 
when acquired to illustrate some other branch of 
knowledge than when studied by itself. For this 
reason we hope that the Universities and the more ad- 
vanced class of schools will continue to refuse to recognise 
it as a separate branch of study. In elementary schools, 
which we take to mean schools for the young of all 
classes, it is in its place because an ignorance of the 
position and leading peculiarities of the chief countries 
and towns of the world is disgraceful, and it should of 
course be taught otherwise than as a mere list of 
names. But knowledge of map projections and carto- 
graphical methods is not more useful than that of any 
other mechanical device, while to teach geography by 
advancing from a plan of the schoolrom to maps of the 
village, county and country, is mere pedantry, and if it 
produce any effect on the pupil, will merely lead him to 
regard the world as a collection of villages studded with 
schoolrooms. The advocacy of such schemes, however, 
is a trifling blot on the proceedings of the Congress, 
since, as we have suggested above, such bodies are apt 
to be singularly sterile of any direct results. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS 


“MINCE Disraeli coined his patriotic phrase about the 
b banner of Saint George, very little has been heard 
of Abyssinia unto this day. So little has Europe 
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heeded it that Italiaii encroachments were dismissed 
good-humouredly as a harmless piece of megalomania, 
like the antics of a national child trying to follow 
the prevailing fashion among nations and crying for 
Africa. But what is sauce for the Italian organ-grinder 
is not sauce for the Russian bear, and the indications 
which have transpired since the junketing of King 
Menelek’s envoys at Saint Petersburg, undoubtedly 
created a new situation requiring entirely new treat- 
ment. ‘The diplomatic side of the situation is especially 
interesting to observe, for Baron Blanc is one of 
the astutest diplomatists in Europe and his capa- 
bilities are now being most searchingly put to the 
test by a bout with the astutest of all diplo- 


matic schools. Of course no one believes a word 
of the solemn assurances that religious —associa- 
tions are the only bond yet uniting the Negus 


and the Czar. But it does not suit Baron Blanc’s 
book to make that public too soon. Italy, last and 
least of all, desires to occupy the van in the next 
European war. It is already embarrassing enough to 
keep up appearances on an empty exchequer: war at 
all would spell perplexity ; the initiative therein inevit- 
able disaster. And yet it would not pay to let this 


appear, else would the enemy presume upon Italian 
necessities. The most plausible issue out of the 


dilemma is to press hard upon the. weaker an- 
tagonist, trusting that the new-found _ protector 


may not yet be prepared to take up active cudgels 
for her. Should this trust prove ill-placed there 
will yet be time to withdraw from an untenable position 
with all possible good grace. Such a game is always 
worth trying on, for it may save and cannot aggravate 
an already sufficiently menacing position. 

Accordingly, the least plausible explanations of Russia 
find discreet acquiescence at the Quirinal. It is agreed 
by Italy that religious amenities are natural between 
Churches of common ancestry, however remote. It is 
not disputed that the denunciation of the Treaty of 
Ucciali by Russia is a mere pious opinion, and in no 
way indicative of a protectorate meditated by Russia. 
All this, and more, with all the submissiveness of the 
Shrew in process of taming. But it is only the old 
operation : reculer pour mieux sauter—the better to jump 
upon the unpredominant partner. General Baratieri 
hies him home to elaborate his plan of campaign ; the 
Negus is proclaimed a treacherous and disobedient 
vassal, not even Negus at all when an abnormally strong 
wish is parent tothe thought. He is told that the 
Treaty of Ucciali, which, by the w ay, he says he signed 
under compulsion, deprived him of the right to negotiate 
with foreigners, save through the channel! of the Tielien 
Foreign Office ; that he was never legally crowned Negus, 
and is even now not de fucto ruler of all Abyssinia. He 
is reminded that there are other depositories of the tra- 
ditions of Rasselas, that there need be no difficulty in 
selecting his successor. Reading between the lines, it is 
easy to see that Italy does not mean business with 
Russia ; but that, in thé event of Russia standing aloof, 
Abyssinia may anticipate the shortest shrift. Baron 
Blanc forgets, however, that some of his arguments cut 
also in unexpected directions. For instance, if Menelek’s 
Negus-ship be invalid, then had he certainly no power to 
make the Abyssinian crown an appanage of Italy; and 
the Treaty of Ucciali thereby falls also to the ground. 
But, after all, every one knows that ethical arguments 
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are still more sadly to seek where African affairs are 
concerned than even in ordinary European polities, un- 
scrupulous as they notoriously are. 

Right or wrong, treaty or no treaty, Italy intends to 
maintain and consolidate her foothold in Africa. It is 
not a very secure one, certainly, but it is the best she 
could find, and moreover it is the only sign of expansion 
which she has been able to produce since she began to 
masquerade as one of the Great Powers. It is a matter 
of pride with her to maintain this her firstborn, and 
those who still believe in her boasted destinies speak of 
the present crisis as the turning-point in her career, as 
if the turn to the left had not already been taken long 
ago. Very likely it is a turning-point in the history of 
Abyssinia, for if Italy do not enforce her claims at once 


she may resign herself to be for ever silent. And 
yet, with Russia however neutral, the task of 
enforcing these claims is one which may well 
puzzle even the military ingenuity of General 


Baratieri. Abyssinia is by no means any longer in 
the same primeval condition as at the time of 
Nor is the indifference of 


Russia has 


Lord Napier’s expedition. 
the Powers what it was in those days. 
already a reputation for setting an insurrection afloat 
without any one being any the wiser for it. Russian 
emissaries have now been found in Macedonia, inciting 
to a crusade against the ‘Turks, though no one seems to 
have heard a whisper of it all through the hot insurrec- 
tionary season. ‘There can be no doubt that, in the event 
of a Russian ally being assailed by a member of the 
Triplice, there would be ample passive, if not openly 
active measures of support. Armed with Russian guns and 
relying on guerrilla warfare in their mountain fastnesses, 
the Abyssinians should give a good account of themselves 
The best hope for Italy is to 


and their invaders. 


spread dissension further afield among the Princes of 


Abyssinia, who need but a signal to fall out grievously 
among themselves. ‘The wisest course for Italy, in view 


of her many anxieties both at home and abroad, is to 


remain quiet and bide her time in the expectation of 


better days. But wisdom justified only of her 


children. 


THE PEOPLE's VOICE 


J HEN Britain last at Heaven's coninand 
\ Chose Radicals to rule the nation, 
Those guardian angels of the land 
Composed the following ovation : 
* All hail! divine and awful Vow Plebei! 
Which is to say, with due respect, Vow Dei. 


*' Thrice happy, yea, four times (or five), 
‘The Party placed in our position, 
Who from the People’s lips derive, 
And nowhere else, their lofty mission ; ° 
(I know that ‘ mandate’ is the proper word, 
But as a rhyme it would have been absurd). 


‘ How fair, in fact, to be the choice 
Of men with brains emancipated, 
Who speak with “ no uncertain voice,” 
Nor yet by passion actuated, 
Who bring, with other virtues, to the poll 
* Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” 
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‘ Instinctive penetrating sense, 
An intellectual perspicuity, 
A love of reason quite intense, 
A total absence of fatuity : 
These are the added charms that lift the masses 
So hopelessly above the upper classes ! ” 


Look on that picture and on this ; 

The chosen ones have lost their charter ; 
‘The People’s ‘ mandate,’ gone amiss, 

Has been exchanged in common barter ; 
The breath divine that lately fied the air is 
Become a puff of aura popularis. 


That theme of high ecstatic hymns, 
‘That source of jubilant emotion, 
(The British Public) fairly ‘swims 
Besotted on a beery ocean,’ 
Like wanton youth astride a bloated bladder— 
Instead of running Rosebery up his ladder. 


Just here and there a lusty few 
Decline to play the paltry laggard— 
I point to that enlightened crew 
That ‘ heckled * Mr. Rider Haggard, 
They have of course their own reward, if any, 
But what are these among the worthless many ? 


O People, People, reckless race, 
As stubborn as the stony emu, 
The trusty ministers of grace 
You swallow whole, and little deem you 
Are entertaining seraphs unaware 
In Byles the bounteous, Snape the debonnaire. 


Demos, the true ideal, is dead ! 
For though in certain parts of Fife 
‘The Celtic fringe about his head 
Displayed a little curly life, 
I noticed that in other spots, like Merthyr, 
His * Vor * was merely Vour—and nothing further. 
O.S. 


NOTES 


Tue General Election is over with the exception of the 
polling for Orkney and Shetland which is fixed for next 
Tuesday. But it seems to be taken for granted that the 
wave of Unionist success will not reach these remote 
islands and that the late Radical member will be returned. 
The majority for the Government will stand therefore at 
152, a majority with which the most sanguine of their 
supporters are more than content. Radical statisticians on 
the other hand are dissatisfied with the figures, and are 
trying to persuade themselves that the Government 
majority ought, in fairness, to have come out at something 
between 5 and 40. But Unionists are not likely to grudge 
their opponents any consolation they may derive from the 
skilful manipulation of figures. A period of calm has set 
in after the turmoil of the elections, and the prevailing 
feeling is one of satisfaction that the contest is over. 





MEANWHILE apologists of the Opposition are seeking 
high and low for reasons to account for their defeat. Mr. 
Pickersgill attributes the reduction of his majority in the 
East-end to a variety of causes, among them being an 
incursion of aristocratic helpers on the other side and a 
want of touch between the leaders and the rank and file 
of the Liberal party. But more significant is his admis- 
sion that connection with the London County Council 
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stands in the way of a Parliamentary candidate. As things 
are there is little doubt that he is right. But with 
Londoners awake to the necessity of freeing themselves 
from the tyranny of the party that has farmed the Council 
from the beginning there is no reason why the reproach 
which attaches to it should not be removed. And there 
is every likelihood that at the next L.C.C. election it will 
be removed. Connection with a Council which attends to 
its own business instead of interfering in matters which do 
not concern it should be no disqualification for a seat in 
Parliament. 





One lesson that the Radicals can hardly fail to have 
learnt from the recent elections is that it is extremely 
dangerous to meddle with the Church. So far from being 
the defenceless prey they thought her, she has shown 
herself well capable of defending herself and her property ; 
and even in Wales, where she seemed to offer the easiest 
point of attack, she has inflicted some heavy reverses on 
the spoilers. It came as a surprise to them probably that 
there were still members of their own party who put the 
Church first, and who were righteously indignant at the 
taunt of ‘Beer and Bible,’ and the like. There are 
Radical candidates, too, who have to thank the Roman 
Catholic vote for the loss of their seats. They will do well 
to remember on the next occasion that this vote will 
always be cast solid against any candidate who will not 
pledge himself to fair treatment of Voluntary Schools. 





But beyond and behind the particular explanations of 
individual defeats the Westminster Gazette sees one explana- 
tion which underlies them all. It calls attention with 
much force and trenchancy to the folly of trying to carry 
a series of revolutionary measures with a majority which, 
small in itself, was further weakened by an entire want of 
coherency between its parts. The rivalry between the 
sections which compose the Radical party effectually 
prevented the leaders from taking, at critical moments, 
the course which commended itself to the vast majority of 
the members of the party individually. Thus when One- 
Man-One-Vote was obviously, from a tactical point of view, 
the right measure to introduce, the Welshmen refused to 
subordinate Welsh Disestablishment, and the Irishmen 
Home Rule, to the necessities of the party. This danger, 
inseparable from Government by sections, is one from 
which Lord Salisbury’s Government, with its compact and 
well-disciplined majority, will be free. It may perhaps 
serve to explain the immediate collapse of the Rosebery 
Administration. But no explanation is adequate which 
fails to take into account the obvious fact that the country 
had no taste for revolutionary measures at all. 





Tue Chairman of the London School Board, being about 
to better himself, has given a month’s warning. There are 
few of the members of the Board, we imagine, who will not 
wish him well in his new situation. But we are sorry for 
the London School Board. Not only will it be necessary 
to elect a new chairman, a proceeding which apparently 
necessitates floods of. rhetoric, not always of the most 
refined description, but it is to be feared that Lord George 
Hamilton’s good advice with reference to the Circular may 
be disregarded, and if that question be revived in the same 
spirit in which it was originally discussed, the properest 
kind of chairman—failing an archangel—would be a police- 
man. 





So the new House of Commons will not be so dull as 
one of our Radical contemporaries anticipated... There are 
to be wigs on the green after all. For Mr. Healy, by the 
mouth of the Jrish Catholic, has resumed his independence. 
And Mr. Healy’s independence is no small thing. He 
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will no longer be dragged at the heels of a Saxon party, no 
longer will he wag a mercenary tail and lick a tyrant hand. 
No ‘limits’ are to be ‘set to the extent to which the 
Natiunal rights of this Kingdom should be urged.’ Mr. 
Healy rejoices in the victory of ‘ Lord Salisbury and his 
friends.’ Once more the issue is clear. It is to be Repeal 
or—Kilmainham? Begorra ! 





Apropos of the election of Mr. W. B. Richmond to the 
Royal Academy, the Daily Telegraph speaks of him as a son 
of the late Mr. Richmond, A.R.A. Mr. Richmond is alive 
and well in spite of his eighty-six years, and has been a 
Royal Academician for over thirty years. 





Irattan politics just now are full of dramatic incidents. 
When the Roman Bank scandals came to light one of the 
first names brought forward as connected with those 
dubious transactions was that of Rocca de Zerbi, a 
Neapolitan writer, and sometime editor of a Neapolitan 
paper. In the pristine ardour of public indignation, 
excited by these peculations on a grand scale from the 
national pocket, it was proposed to prosecute De Zerbi, and 
proceedings had already been initiated when he suddenly 
died and was thus dramatically and mercifully removed 
from human justice. In consideration of his literary 
abilities a great funeral was made in his honour, wreaths 
were piled on his coffin, friendly deputies and co-accomplices 
wept over his grave, moving speeches were pronounced ; in 
fact it was a touching and impressive ceremony. And 
now, lo, after some years the news reaches Italy that 
Rocca is still alive and well in Charlestown, U.S.A., proving 
that there was a foundation for the insistent assertion made 
at the time of his presumed death that the coffin was 
filled with stones, and that Rocca had been allowed to 
escape. It is greatly to be hoped that the authorities will 
cause the grave to be opened and set at rest the question 
whether or no those persons who assert that they have 
seen De Zerbi alive and well be indeed right or no. If 
the authorities do not do this, their inaction will help still 
further to confirm the ugly rumours afloat concerning 
their complicity in this matter. 





Tue arrogance of the brand-new Brazilian republic in 
posing as residuary legatee of all the Portuguese colonies 
has a flavour of comic opera about it, but the Trinidad 
incident is real opera-bouffe. The island was British in 
1707, and, if the Portuguese trespassed there in 1803, their 
rights were never acknowledged by anybody, not even by 
the inhabitants, for there were none. That has been the 
mischief of the thing: no one wanted to live there and 
absentees are always in the wrong. The Brazilians have 
as much or as little right to the island as the mad French 
man, Baron Harden-Hickey, who began by editing the 
Triboulet in Paris, went to India and became Buddhist, 
went to New York and wrote a book on the best methods 
of suicide, and finally, being shipwrecked on this islet of 
Trinidad, proclaimed himself its king and sought to float a 
Government loan on the strength of it. The Brazilians 
base their claim on the fact that no one protested against 
their ownership, which in fact they had never asserted. 
The Baron did better than they, for he notified his accession 
to the Powers, and no one took the trouble to object, or 
indeed noticed him in any way. 


A curious old custom which still survives on the Franco- 
Spanish frontiers, was celebrated the other day. Every 
year for five hundred years the French villagers of Barétous 
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and the Spanish villagers of Roncal have met on the 
anniversary of a long-forgotten incident. The Frenchmen 
come six or seven hours’ journey on mule-back to pay 
tribute to the Spaniards. The former are obliged to 
uncover, while the latter wear their sombreros ; the former 
are headed by their mayors wearing the badges of office 
and are peremptorily bidden to withdraw six paces, which 
they meekly do; then the Spaniards ask them three times 
over whether they desire peace at the price of the usual 
tribute, to which the French mayors must reply three 
times over, in a loud voice, ‘Si, sefor. Then the 
Spaniards dig a lance into the French soil and fire a salvo 
in the direction of France. 





Tue Century Magazine this month contains an interesting 
account, by a participant, of the Battle of Yalu, the first 
naval engagement under the conditions of modern warfare. 
Facilities for destruction at sea have developed so rapidly 
of recent years that the precedents of old-fashioned sea 
fights are of no avail as exemplars to-day. The chief lesson 
of Yalu, if Commander McGiffin is to be credited, is that 
modern projectiles set fire to modern battle-ships very 
easily, and that some sort of prophylactic must speedily be 
devised. Gun-shields were put to a searching test, and 
did not come out of it excellently well, owing to the 
excesses of the rapid-firing gun. What impressed us most 
in the narrative was the small amount of damage wrought 
by war machinery which had been calculated almost to 
annihilate. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘A remarkable 
article has appeared in the Gaulois, a paper whose im- 
portance, always considerable, has been greatly increased 
of late by the transformation it has undergone. ‘The 
article purports to be an interview with a member of 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, whose name, however, is not 
given. Without prying into secrets the disclosure of 
which would effect no particular purpose, a doubt may be 
expressed whether the credit for the utterance of much 
sound sense should not rather be attributed to a French 
journalist of exceptional discernment, but averse, for 
cogent reasons, to speaking in his own name, than to any 
of the outgoing Liberal Ministers. In any case, whether 
by accident or design, the article has all the appearance of 
a sequel to another, to which I referred at the time, pub- 
lished some weeks back by the same journal. 





‘Born articles point the same moral. They insist that 
France is guilty of egregious folly in perpetually baiting 
England; to describe the attitude of the Quai d’Orsay in 
no stronger terms. For a dubious possibility of seeing the 
Egyptian question settled in a manner flattering to the 
national amour-propre, France is deliberately making herself 
nasty to England at every possible opportunity. This 
policy 1s pursued perhaps with the connivance of Russia, 
but most certainly not against the interests of an ally who 
is not above the suspicion of selfishness. The second and 
by far the stronger of the two articles sets forth the 
dangers to which France is exposing itself by these tactics 
in language of rare directness and with a strength of 
argument that ought to carry home conviction to the most 
rabid Anglophobist. Make an enemy of England and you 
cut your own throat is, in brief, the warning given. It is to 
be feared that it will fall upon deaf ears, for the Muscovite 
has mesmerised France. Still a voice in the wilderness is 
better than no voice at all. When one French journalist 
can be found writing with insight, not to say sanely, of the 
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foreign relations of his country, there is perhaps hope that 
his example may not be lost upon his confréres. 





‘Tus same matter of foreign politics is very much to the 
front just now. The smaller Boulevard prints that trade 
in wars and alarums take a dark view of the European 
situation and predict immense and imminent “ ructions.” 
The memorial celebrations in Germany of the Année Terrible 
are a source of irritation here, as are the doings of Italy 
on the Erythrean plateau—a pie into which Russia seems 
inclined to stick a finger. With regard to the disturbances 
in the Balkans it is noteworthy that the more important 
journals have seen fit as yet to preserve on this subject a 
rather inexplicable silence. There would seem to be a 
general agreement to refrain from speaking until Russia 
has shown its hand. More ostensible interest is taken in 
events in Morocco where the Quai d’Orsay'is claiming a 
success in connection with the appointment of a French 
consul. In a metaphorical, as well as in a literal sense, 
we are being treated to.a storm in Paris every other hour 
—there is thunder in the air. 





‘Tue discussion on the Franco-Russian alliance has 
entered upon a fresh phase. One of the rare persons who 
has more than a superficial acquaintance with the Con- 
stitution of 1875 has started the point whether under the 
terms of the Constitution the alliance holds water until 
it has been ratified by the Chamber. An interview with 
the “ Father of the Constitution,” M. Wallon, was/out indiqué, 
and has been duly brought off. According to M. Wallon 
an alliance unratified by the Chamber may have considerable 
moral value but nothing more. Before its provisions could 
be carried out the Assembly must vote. 
consequences of the necessity of this little ceremony at 
the opening of a war when to lose a day might be as bad 
as to lose a battle need not be insisted upon. On the 
other hand M. Wallon scored a point. The intervention 
of the Chamber ought to be a guard against the dragging 
of France into aventures. “ Suppose,” argued M. Wallon, 
“that Russia wished to involve us in a war with England. 
Cela serait terrible et vaudrait la peine d’étre discuté.” 
Here, at any rate, is at last a Frenchman who is not “a 
member of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet” expressing the 
opinion that it would be a mistake onfthe part of his 
country to fall foul of yours. 


The possible 


‘Tue results of the elections to the General Councils 
are fairly satisfactory. The Conservatives have been dealt 
with none too tenderly, but as an off-set the Socialists 
have been hit between wind and water. The truth is 
the Conservative party is dying of the sickness that 
comes of deferred hope. Its members have reached the 
pitch of regarding the Republic as an evil that will be 
always with them, and are without stomach for futile 
fight. 
tion, with the possible exception of indulgence in strong 
language. The defeat of the Socialists is of course excel- 
lent as far as it goes. All their gros bonnets have been 
severely handled, and notably the Mayor of Roubaix, the 
town that the arch-agitator, M. Jules Guesde, has dubbed 
the “ville sainte ” 


They abstain from voting or any other demonstra- 


of Socialism. Still the check adminis- 
tered to the faction must not be esteemed for more than it 
is worth. The fact is the Socialists are rather inclined to 
turn up their nose at the General Councils—bodies con- 
cerned with practical local matters rather than with 
politics, the membership of which is unremunerative. 
Hence a certain Jukewarmness in their efforts to put for- 
ward candidates and secure their election. Still the disap- 
pearance of Boulangism was heralded by a series of defeats 
at the elections for the Council. Would that the same fate 


were in store for Socialism !’ 
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IN THE CITY 


More about Mines—Disclosures in the Liquidation oy 
Olympia Limited. 


} is no use trying to talk of anything but mines. The 
gold fever has taken firm hold of the public, and 
the Stock Exchange, which lives on the public, cares for 
nothing else. As we suggested last week would be the 
case, a general advance has taken place in the Australian 
group, and there is every sign that it will make further 
progress. The latest venture, which is believed to possess 
real merit, is the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ Mine in the Cool- 
gardie district, and its capital of £200,000 is in pleasant 
contrast to the ridiculous amount of £650,000 for which 
the Londonderry was floated. But while there are, no 
doubt, some good properties in Western Australia, the 
present boom is being taken advantage of by unscrupulous 
promoters for ‘the flotation of dozens of worthless ones, 
and ‘it is well to put people on their guard. Sooner 
or later there will come a terrible awakening, not only 
in Australia but in South Africa, for even granted that 
there is abundance of gold in both countries there is 
scarcely a company that can be mentioned where the best 
possible results are not already more than discounted in the 
current prices of the shares. In Africa, in particular, not- 
withstanding the proved character of the gold deposits 
there is sure to be a heavy fall in prices before very long. 
When it happens we shall be told that it has been caused 
intentionally by knowing insiders who want to buy cheaply, 
and there will probably be a short-lived recovery. After- 
wards there will come a second crash, and then syndicates 
will cease trying to support the markets, and prices will 
slowly crumble away to a reasonable level. At present 
there are still’ blocks of shares to be disposed of, and 
the way will be smoothed yet awhile for speculative 


purchasers. Last week we referred to the new Barnato 
Consolidated Gold Mines launched with a capital 
of £1,250,000, the £1 shares of which are quoted 


at £4. What developments have taken place, it might 
be asked, to raise the value of ithe shares so enor- 
mously in a few weeks? The answer is simply that a 
syndicate which took £340,000 shares at 2} is working 
them off as fast as possible, and, in order to do so profitably, 
keeps the price steady at the quotation mentioned, while 
selling at every opportunity. It may be that the property 
is worth the figure for which it is selling, but as yet there 
is not a vestige of practical proof that it is so, and the 
value attributed to it is based solely on prospects. 

The Allsopp dividend was announced last week too late 
for notice. It was immediately followed by a heavy fall in 
the ordinary stock. For the last twelve months the dividend 
is 6 per cent., and on that basis the stock would be quite 
high enough even if the business were a stable one with a 
substantial reserve fund. But the reserve only amounts 
to £30,000, which is absurdly inadequate for a Company with 
a capital of £3,376,000, and it is evident that business of a 
risky character has lately been entered into. The loans 
made to Olympia Limited on second mortgage do not 
commend themselves to cautious people, and, in order to 
save the money which had been advanced, the Allsopp 
Company was obliged to step in the other day and buy out 
the first mortgage-holders who represented £71,694 in the 
Olympia liquidation. And this brings us to the Report of 
the Official Receiver on the affairs of the last mentioned 
concern. 

It is unnecessary to go through the early history of 
Olympia Limited, it is sufficient to say that when the 
prospectus was issued in March 1893 the public was asked 
to subscribe £155,000 in shares and £70,000 in debentures, 
but the actual subscriptions amounted to only £87,890 
in shares and £27,200 in debentures, The remaining 
2 
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debentures and shares, however, were gradually placed, 
and ‘Constantinople’ was produced. No dividend was 
declared until July 1894, when 5s. a share was distributed, 
and the first balance-sheet was not published until 
December 1894, the accounts dealing with the period up 
to October 20, 1894. According to that balance-sheet 
there was a balance, after deducting the interim dividend, 
of £26,097, and it was stated that there was cash in hand 
to the amount of £30,256. The directors proposed to 
declare a further dividend of 10s. a share, which made 
altogether 15 per cent., and the amount required for the 
dividend was £15,500, while a sum of £3100 became 
payable to the directors as remuneration in consequence 
of the dividend exceeding 10 per cent., making a total 
sum required of £18,600. Now we must quote what 
the Official Receiver says. ‘The balance-sheet was cir- 
culated among the shareholders on 6th December, 1894, 
together with a notice of a meeting to be held on the 
17th December, 1894, to increase the capital of the 
Company by an issue of 77,500 shares of £1 each at 25 
per cent. premium, for the purpose of enabling the 
company to develop five and a quarter acres of freehold 
land adjoining Olympia on the west side of Blythe 
Road, which the Directors had agreed to purchase, on 
26th November, 1894, for £40,000, and in respect of 
which they had paid £2000. At the date of the meeting 
(17th December, 1894) the position of the Company had 
materially changed from that shown by the balance-sheet 
of 30th October, 1894. The £30,256 ‘cash at bankers 
and in hand’ had been reduced by £28,723 12s. 2d., 
leaving a balance of £1533 10s. The second mortgage, 
on which £500 only was owing at the date of the balance- 
sheet, had been increased on 4th December, 1894, to 
£10,500, and the balance actually in hand on 17th 
December, 1894 (including the £10,000 borrowed on 
second mortgage) stood at £11,533 10s. There is 
nothing upon the minutes of the Company showing 
that the state of its funds at the date of the meet- 
ing was pointed out to the shareholders, and _ it 
therefore appeared from the accounts that a_ sub- 
stantial dividend could be paid out of actual cash in hand.’ 
On the 2nd January, 1895, the balance in hand was only 
£5718, and on that very day, when the special resolution 
for increasing the share capital was confirmed, a loan of 
£15,000 was obtained from one of the directors which was 
subsequently repaid out of the proceeds of the new capital. 
It will be seen, therefore, that in order to pay the dividend 
and the consequent remuneration to the directors, £15,000 
had to be borrowed. Yet with this knowledge the directors 
proceeded to offer the new shares at 25 per cent. premium, 
and these shares were taken up to the extent of £46,085. 
In order to pay for the Blythe Road property a large 
amount had to be left on mortgage, and the bulk of the 
new share issue went into the company’s general 
account. Comment on these proceedings is superfluous. 
Mr. G. S. Barnes, the Provisional Liquidator and Official 
Receiver, no doubt thoroughly appreciates their significance, 
and we trust that the Board of Directors will be brought 
to book. As regards the position of the Company, Messrs. 
Allsopp and Co. have acquired the first mortgage and are 
creditors now for £82,438. Unless property has strangely 
depreciated there ought to be a smal) surplus for the 
shareholders, since in February 1893 the freehold pro- 
perty of Olympia was sold for £140,000 at competition 
before the Court. We imagine, however, that the share- 
holders will evolve some scheme of reconstruction which 
will obviate the necessity of selling the property under 
foreclosure—but we should strongly advise them to insist 
that the old directors should be removed once and for all 
from any participation in the management, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT TORYISM 


I—ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


T is a well-known fact, albeit one much to be deplored, 
that if a lie be promulgated with sufficient audacity 
and be maintained loudly and long, that a large number 
of persons will at last come to accept it as truth, This 
phenomenon is especially noticeable with respect to certain 
hoary fictions about Toryism invented by Whig historians, 
which are maintained and even aggravated in the present 
day by the party which has inherited the vices, if not 
the virtues, of Whiggism. 

The Whig historians created a caricature which they 
called Toryism—a system which they declared to have 
been conceived in corruption, brought forth in bigotry, 
and nurtured in privilege and persecution. They arbitrarily 
forced the birth of this monstrosity in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles II., somewhere about the year 1679. 
This fallacy is the foundation-stone on which they have 
erected their elaborate structure of falsehood : it therefore 
is as well to knock it away at once. 

That the epithet ‘Tory,’ then opprobrious but soon to 
become glorious, was first applied to the National Party 
during the debates on the Exclusion Bill may be admitted, 
but it by no means follows that the political principles 
dubbed Toryism—principles which the greater part of the 
nation professed—dated from that period. Those _prin- 
ciples had their origin far higher up the stream of history. 
They first took form and shape in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
attained their zenith under the Elizabethan polity—which 
in a later generation Bolingbroke immortalised. The 
Reformation was a great national upheaval, and, from the 
chaos which ensued upon it, there emerged a National 
Party destined to play a mighty part in the history of 
England. Of that party Toryism is the legitimate heir. 
Like England’s Church (with whose cause from the first 
it was identified) the National Party strove for the via 
media dear to the English people. Just as the Church in 
matters ecclesiastical steered the middle course between 
Popery and Protestantism (and that not because it was 
expedient, but because it was right), so the National Party 
in secular politics strove for the ideal of a popular and 
Constitutional monarch who should occupy the middle 
place between an arbitrary autocrat dependent only on 
his prerogative, and a parliamentary puppet with practi- 
cally no prerogative at all. And both Church and State 
were agreed in maintaining the National independence 
against foreign Pope or foreign prince. ‘The practical 
identity of the National Party in the reign of Elizabeth 
with the Tory party in the reign of Victoria may be seen 
by a glance at its first principles. Then as now the main- 
tenance of the Monarchy, the maintenance of the three 
Estates of the Realm, the maintenance of the Union 
between Church and State, and the maintenance of the 
unity and supremacy of the Empire were the cardinal points 
of this political faith ; and then as now that faith was dear 
to the masses of the people. 

The Elizabethan national party was national in the 
truest sense of the word, in that it was representative of 
the overwhelming majority of the nation and. embodied 
the spirit of liberty as opposed to the spirit of faction. Its 
popular and representative character was the glory of the 
Elizabethan polity, and the head and front of that polity 
was the queen. She made herself the most popular 
person in the kingdom and she ruled not by insisting on 
her prerogative (though she was tenacious of it when 
occasion served) but by the good-will of her people. Of 
her rule Bacon says: ‘I assure myself I shall not exceed, 
if I do affirm that this part of the island never had forty- 
five years of better times, and yet not through the calm- 
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ness of the seasons but through the wisdom of her regiment.’* 
This testimony may be cited in favour of those political 
principles which a century later came to be denominated 
Toryism, since it was on these principles that Elizabeth 
governed, 

The essence of the Elizabethan polity was that the 
queen ruled within the limits of her prerogative and with 
the concurrence of the nation. It would have been well 
if her successor had done the same. But James I. exceeded 
his prerogative and endeavoured to rule without the con- 
currence of the nation. As Clarendon has pointed out, 
while imagining that he was defending the rights of the 
Crown the king was really invading the rights of the 
people, and by so doing he nursed up the spirit of faction 
to the ruin of himself and his successor. There was the 
Court faction, ever ready to flatter the king to his hurt, 
and there was the Puritan faction ever ready to make 
political capital out of his errors. Between these two fac- 
tions stood the great National Party, which, though abso- 
lutely loyal to the king, was yet opposed to the undue 
exaltation of the royal prerogative. James I. sowed the 
wind, King Charles the Martyr reaped the whirlwind. 
And when the whirlwind came the National Party threw 
in its lot unhesitatingly with the cause of Church and King. 
The result Bolingbroke has summed up thus: ‘The 
Constitution escaping the danger that assailed it on the 
side of prerogative fell a victim to absolute anarchy.’ 

How strongly the popular sentiment was on the side of 
the Cavaliers is shown from the fact that the House of 
Commons elected after the Restoration consisted almost 
entirely of the Cavalier Party. This was the first time 
since the struggle had begun that the people’s voice had the 
opportunity of making itself heard through constitutional 
channels, and the result was that the nation returned to this 
Parliament men who were unflinching advocates of those 
principles which in the next Parliament were designated 
Toryism. Therefore upon this first Parliament of Charles 
IT., the Long Parliament, the Whig historians have emptied 
all the vials of their wrath. It has been called servile, 
corrupt, false to the people’s trust, and false to the honour of 
England. An examination of the facts will show the con- 
trary was the case. There was a Court faction as well as 
a Roundhead faction, but the majority of the members 
of the Long Parliament were true to the traditions 
of the Elizabethan polity. Inspired by the genius of 
Clarendon—that true type of the seventeenth-century 
Tory—they were loyal but not servile, and above 
all they were patriotic. They defended their king and his 
prerogative against the ‘ Malignants,’ but they hated the 
alliance which Charles II. had made with France, and 
opposed it by every means in their power. They were 
true to the interests of the people, and were sparing in 
their grants of the public money, notwithstanding the 
importunities of the Court. They were true to the Church 
and upheld the laws against the Papists on political 
grounds because of the menace to the liberties of England ; 
and maintained the laws against the Protestant Dissenters 
because they were political regicides who, when they were 
in power, had made the use of the Prayer-book illegal and 
had persecuted the priests of the national faith. In no 
way could they be described as unduly subservient to the 
king, and their conduct will compare favourably with the 
Shameful intrigue which the Whigs in 1678 concluded 
with Louis. 

It was during the debates of the Exclusion Bill (in the 
second Parliament of Charles II.) that the terms Whig and 
Tory were first struck out. The conduct of the Tories on 
this occasion has been sharply censured by Whig historians 
as hostile'to the liberties of the people. But if so it is strange 
* Advancement of Learning. Lib. I. 
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that the people should have been so slow to see the danger. 
On the contrary, they were wholly on the side of the king 
and the Tories. Roger North says: ‘ After the dissolution 
of the Oxford and Westminster Parliaments the whole nation 
came into the interests of the Crown and signified so much 
by almost universal acclamation and addresses ; all expres- 
sing the utmost detestation and abhorrence of the Whig 
principles.’ * 

This same Roger North was one of the stoutest Tories 
of the reign of Charles II., and the ablest exponent of 
Tory principles. His ‘elaborate exposition and defence 
of the original Tory creed’ (as Cooke phrases it t) in the 
Examen is frequently referred to by Whig historians as a 
proof that the theory of unbounded prerogative and all 
other political vices were at that time held by the Tory 
party. But a study of the Examen reveals nothing of the kind. 
North, it is true, lays down the good old Tory rule that 
‘In all governments that ever were or can be the supreme 
power, wherever it is lodged, is and must be uncon- 
trollable and irresistible.’ But he goes on to explain that, 
‘By indubitable Law and Right the Crown, with the 
Estates of Parliament are to all intents the Supreme 
Authority, being what is termed the Legislative Power 
which no subject ought to gainsay or resist.’ And he 
insists that ‘ A legislature or supreme power, wherever it 
resides, is as much bound to Common Justice and Equity 
in every public Act as a private man is obliged to common 
truth and honesty.’ 

There is no hint of unbounded prerogative here, but in 
order to make his meaning quite plain, North thus disposes 
of the hypothesis of an abuse of the royal power. ‘ That 
will not do,’ he says, ‘for it is a rule of law that the king 
can do no wrong, because all acts of Government against 
Law are Nullities, and such have no legal effect, and 
justify no commission or agent whatsoever.’t Neither 
is there any question of governing against the will of the 
people, for North recognises that the ‘Humour of the 
people go a great way init. For it may be observed that 
it is not enough to do men good, but they must think and 
accept it as such.’ 

These quotations might be multiplied indefinitely ; but 
they will suffice to show that the strictures of the Whig 
historians on this ‘original Tory creed’ are not justified, 
True to the traditions of the Elizabethan policy from 
whence it sprang the Toryism of the seventeenth century 
was popular, or it was nothing. W. H. Witxrns. 


THE OLD REVOLT 


N QF ORAL Chicago—that great city which ordered its 
M Venus de Milo to be draped, and its Apollo to be 
breeched in order that the susceptibilities of its hog kings 
and its hog king’s sisters, wives and daughters, should not 
be wounded—has adopted a short way with the ‘ bloomer 
craze. It has ordained through its City Council, that ‘it 
shall be unlawful for any female person within the cor- 
porate limits of the City of Chicago, to ride or attempt to 
ride any bicycle or tricycle, to publicly promenade in the 
streets, avenues, or public highways of the said city, while 
dressed or arrayed in costumes commonly known as 
bloomers, knickerbockers, base-ball attire, or trousers,’ 
under a penalty of not less than three and not more than 
eight dollars. It has always been doubtful whether 
American newspapers are a reflex of public opinion, or 
whether public opinion is a reflex of the American papers, 
or whether on the other hand public opinion (to its ever- 
lasting honour) and the American press are things 
altogether divorced from one another. But if there is any- 

t Vide Cooke's History of Party, p. 142. 

+ Examen, p. 333. 


* Examen, p. 327. 
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thing in the first of these theories, the recent rapid 
development of the bloomer or knickerbocker costume for 
cycling and for walking wear is a very noteworthy feature of 
American civilisation, and if the illustrations to which we 
are treated in the Sunday papers are not gross exagge- 
rations, as to the beauty of the wearers and the general 
effect of the costume itself, one feels bound to admit that 
bloomers are not the abomination they are commonly sup- 
posed to be, and is inclined to sigh for the day when they 
will become the only wear for lady cyclists on this dark 
and backward side of the great Atlantic. But Chicago, 
the ever moral, the edition in duodecimo of the nether 
world, will not have its fair fame and its vile streets sullied 
by the apparition in its midst of the blue-eyed, golden- 
haired, knickerbockered temptress on wheels or on foot, 
and so it proposes to mulct every offender in a fine ranging 
from the equivalent of twelve and sixpence up to thirty- 
two shillings and costs. It does not stand alone. Another 
moral city — Orange, New Jersey—has just gone one 
better, and has ordained that ‘any person appearing 
in the public streets or other public place wearing clothing 
not belonging to his or her sex shall be subject to a fine 
of ten dollars (say £2 sterling) for each offence.’ Orange, 
New Jersey, disdains to refer to the obnoxious bloomers 
by name, but the direction of its enactment is obvious. 
Mark the outcome. The cyclists of Orange are furious, 
and have taken counsel’s opinion with a view to upsetting 
or evading the law. After much thought and more con- 
sultation of authorities, counsel has expressed his convic- 
tion that the bloomer costume is masculine and the 
knickerbocker feminine. Could any one but a man of 
law have split this hair of contention so finely—have got 
over the difficulty with so much credit to himself, and so 
little satisfaction to the people concerned ? 

The experience of the centuries has taught Englishmen 
the utter futility of enacting laws for the regulation of 
feminine (and masculine) wearing apparel. It was un- 
questionably with a mind well stored with the history of 
the sumptuary laws bearing upon this subject that the 
poet wrote— 





For woman (lovely woman!) hath her right 
To wear what doth or doth not become her ; 
Whether of wings, hoops, humps, or laces tight, 
Or men-folks’ breeches or furs in summer. 


There was a time—towards the end of the twelfth century 


—when, because of their persistence in wearing dresses of 


blue-grey or scarlet colour, which were reserved for the 
noblesse, Women were sent to prison in batches of forty or 
fifty. The dear, lovely, and obstinate creatures would 
bedeck themselves as their wandering fancies dictated, 
and they were naturally drawn to the interdicted colours 
because they were interdicted. Small blame to them too. 
And they had the courage of their obstinacy—‘ convictions’ 
would hardly be a good word—in that they elected to 
suffer rather than acknowledge the class distinction which 
the difference of colour was meant to emphasise, and 
rather than have their expenditure repressed or even 
moderated by a legislature which, not recognising woman’s 
rights or appraising woman’s needs, and not consisting even 
in part of women, could not be supposed to know how 
women should or should not dress or how much they 
should spend upon their clothes. In some of the earlier 
English statute-books dress occupies as many pages almost 
as religion, finance, war and trade. The clergy inveighed 
against extravagances and rebuked men as well as women, 
From the monkish chroniclers down to our old friend Stubbes 
of the Anatomy of Abuses, it was always the same story, 
and neither denunciations, ridicule nor biting sarcasms 
availed to invert the order of things. The success 
of Savonarola’s crusade against the dress follies of 
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his day in Italy did not long survive Savonarola him. 
self. Rather it led to greater extravagances, just as the 
severity of the Puritan régime in our country caused the 
scale to kick the opposite end of the beam when the king 
came to enjoy his own again. Addison, at a later time, 
when the serpent came into the garden attired in the 
riding-habit which was so popular in Paris, tried the power 
of his pleasant wit against the growing mode, but had 
in the end to acknowledge himself beaten. Woman, he 
said in the Spectator, ‘is unsexing herself. . , . The riding- 
habit cannot be too quickly driven from society.’ With 
very slight modifications, the riding-habit remains with us 
still. It has had scarcely a moment of disfavour. The 
whirligig of fashion brought crinolines round and round 
again in the allotted time, and not even the Royal com- 
mand of the last George availed to abolish it, as our 
grandmothers rather shamefacedly assure us. The bouffant 
sleeve, again, has been brought into widespread—and 
literally widespread—favour by the fatal wheel after mar- 
vellous vicissitudes and ineffectual enactments dating back 
to the time of Henry II. Here is one law of 1634: ‘No 
man or woman shall make or buy any slashed clothes other 
than one slash in each sleeve and another in the back ; also 
all cut work embroidered or needleworke caps, or bands 
now worn under the aforesaide penalty (the “ forfeiture of 
such cloth’’); also all golde or silver girdles, hat-bands, 
belts, ruffs, beaver hats are prohibited to be worn. Men 
and women shall have liberty to wear out such apparell as 
they are now provided of (except the immoderate greale 
sleeves, slashed apparell, immoderate great rayles, long 
wings, etc.). This order to take place fortnight after the 
publishing thereof.’ Five years later, ‘immoderate great 
breeches, knots of rybon, broad shoulder bands and rayles, 
silk ruses (ruches ?), double rufles and capes,’ were added 
to the list of fashions which the law would not tolerate. 
It was nearly thirty years after this that 1638 women were 
prosecuted at Northampton ‘at one time,’ says our autho- 
rity, though we prefer to read ‘in one year,’ for wearing 
‘wicked apparell.’ 

This matter of the rebellion of woman constitutes a 
chapter in the history of dress which still remains to be 
investigated with the fulness it deserves, and we put forth 
this hint for the benefit of young writers who are not afraid 
of hard work and are desirous of earning some money and 
the gratitude of the nations, The historian might go over to 
the New England of the days of Cotton Mather and Peter 
Stuyvesant for some interesting examples of sumptuous 
laws which were inoperative. The blue laws of Con- 
necticut are perhaps the most famous of all dress enact- 
ments. They outdid, in many of their features, the earlier 
and the contemporaneous enactments of the Puritans at 
home. There is a still unrepealed law of New Jersey— 
fitting home of the ten-dollar fine for wearing bloomers— 
which runs: ‘All women of whatever age, rank, pro- 
fession or degree, whether virgins, maids or widows, who 
shall after this act impose upon, seduce or betray into 
matrimony any of His Majesty’s subjects by virtue of 
scents, cosmetics, washes, paints, artificial teeth, false hair, 
or high heeled shoes, shall incur the penalty of the law 
now in force against witchcraft, and the like misdemean- 
ours. A wholesale attempt to enforce this unreasonable 
statute ended in the customary manner—failure. The 
sort of fine raiment that Cotton Mather exhorted his 
people to wear was the silk of piety, the satin of sanctity, 
and the purple of modesty ; but even in the ‘wilderness 
condition ’ which then reigned, he was unable to obtain his 
wish—save on one occasion, when the women went in 
strongly for Protection and gave up British manufactures 
in favour of the Massachusetts article. But, as usual, 
this was a short-lived enthusiasm, 
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THE METROPOLITAN OF TIRNOVO 
i. to Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria there is no man 


so much the cynosure of Europe at the present 
moment as Bishop Clement, the Metropolitan of Tirnovo. 
To all outward seeming, he has accomplished by one stroke 
that reconciliation with Russia for which Bulgarian _politi- 
cians have so long been straining. But appearances are 
persistently deceptive in Oriental politics, and the re- 
ception of Bishop Clement’s deputation really means a 
great deal more and at the same time a great deal less 
than is generally supposed. To begin with, it would have 
been strange indeed had the Czar received so consistently 
staunch a supporter otherwise than with overflowing 
cordiality. And to go on with, we must be quite sure 
that the Metropolitan represents Bulgaria, and not exclu- 
sively Russia, before we may dogmatise upon the validity 
of such boasted reconciliation. 

For this purpose it is necessary to go back a little and 
peruse the Bishop's dossier. That he opposed M. Stambulov 
inexorably both in and out of office; that he opposed 
Prince Ferdinand when he seemed but a puppet in the 
hands of M. Stambulov ; that he was as ardent a Russo- 
phile, say, as M. Karavelov: these alone do not spell 
disloyalty. But when the motto of his policy was avowedly 
Russia first, the rest nowhere, he ceases to qualify for 
consideration as a Bulgarian statesman at all; he sinks to 
the position of a foreign emissary. What is never suffi- 
ciently realised in the West is that Bulgaria is still— 
and Russia too for the matter of that—a medieval 
country. We think the worse of neither on that 
account, but it alters the point of view. We 
find a medieval Prince, medieval methods of government, 
tempered by medieval assassination ; and, most natural of 
all, a medieval chief priest. His very appearance betrays 
that instantly. He is a giant, who towers both physically 
and intellectually far above the majority of his country- 
men: his massive brow, his patriarchal beard, his seer’s 
eyes, would make the fortune of the painter who limned 
him as a medieval saint. 
saint, or even an ecclesiastic at all, it is according to a 
medieval code. His enemies accuse him of the grossest 
immorality and he himself would laugh in his deep- 
chested Olympic way over the theory that ‘priesthood 
obliges’ to egregious strictness. To him the Church 
is the State, and patriotism means blind devotion to 
the Church first and last. He wishes the State well, 
he will tell you airily, but it can only be served indirectly 
through the Church. Now practically the same Church is 
two States—Bulgaria and Russia; so that he who places 
the Church first is ipso facto enlisted to serve both countries. 
Hostility to Russia becomes hostility to the Church, and 
therefore hostility to Bulgaria at the same time. And _ his 
cause being the cause of the Church, it becomes not merely 
excusable but imperative to use the Church as a political 
lever. The idea of doing this is only revolting to us 
because we are so very modern, Dr. Sacheverell was by 
no means the last divine in this country to use his pulpit 
as a platform. How much more, therefore, the Metro- 
politan of Tirnovo, who lives to-day full four hundred 
years ago. 


And, if he may be considered a 


His career has been that of a chronic malcontent on 
behalf of the Church against the State. In 1878 he was 
Conservative Premier and Minister of Instruction. When 
the first Bulgarian elections went Liberal, he had the 
decency to make way for M. Zankov, but when, a little 
later, Prince Alexander consulted Conservative interests 
by suspending the Constitution, the Bishop's denunciations 
knew no bounds, he stumped the country, he raved, he 
preached, he scrupled not to declare himself a Radical. 
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The resurrection of. the Constitution kept him quiet for a 
while, but on the departure of the Russian officers, he 
poured out the vials of his political religion and religious 
politics once more. He incited his Radicals to proclaim 
themselves Separatists and clamour for the abandonment 
of Eastern Rumelia; to assemble and demand recon- 
ciliation with Russia at any price. On the outbreak 
of the war with Servia, he hastened to Sofia and pro- 
claimed the advent of disaster with all the vehemence 
of a Solomon Eagle. He prepared even for the 
erection of a _ provisional government on the first 
whisper of defeats, which never came. The kidnapping of 
Prince Alexander, however, afforded him the opportunity 
he desired and, for the space of two or three days, he 
presided ‘over a [treasonable usurpation. It was perhaps 
mainly to bate him that his old enemy, M. Stambuloy, 
brought back Prince Alexander for a while, but the Bishop 
was astute enough to avoid a conflict with the torrent 
of public opinion and presented himself among the 
first who came to welcome the returning Prince. He 
took his revenge for this concession to public opinion 
later on, however, when Prince Ferdinand came _ to 
Tirnovo. He came to meet him, it is true, but he 
greeted him, in the tones of an Elijah, with the curt 
phrase, ‘ The friends of Russia alone are welcome here.’ 
Then he extended a cross surlily, and, as the Prince bent 
to kiss it, he snatched it away and said, ‘The Cross can 
only bring victory and blessing to the servants of Russia 
and of her Czar.’ 

After a while his restiveness became so intolerable that 
an edict had to be issued confining him and two like- 
minded colleagues to their dioceses. But even this 
strong measure had very little effect upon him, and 
when the news came of Prince Ferdinand’s betrothal 
to a Roman Catholic Princess, he lost control over himself 
completely once more. With that singular lack of judg- 
ment which is characteristic of religious enthusiasts, he 
chose the Prince’s birthday to deliver a violent personal 
denunciation of His Royal Highness from the pulpit. Then 
ensued a little drama, which for neatness and finish has 
rarely been rivalled by any masterpiece on any stage. The 
service was allowed to pass off without a murmur but thena 
deputation presented itself at the Bishop’s house directly 
afterwards and politely requested him to abstain for the 
future from meddling with politics. The Bishop replied 
with all his prophet’s vigour that nothing should deter him 
from doing what he conceived to be his duty. Very well, 
A carriage drew up, and the deputation, politely but firmly, 
obliged the Bishop to get in. He was driven straight off to 
the Monastery of Saint Peter and Saint Paul and locked up 
there. His captors then quietly took the key to the 
Prefect of Tirnovo and telegraphed to M. Stambulov and 
to the Exarch, ‘ His bishoprick let another take,’ or words 
to that effect. The treatment was precisely what he de- 
served for striking so false a note on such an occasion, and 
this mild piece of lynching was beautiful in its way. Rumour 
says that it had been all designed long in advance by 
M. Stambulov, but that is to attribute a sense of humour 
where it had never yet been observed. 

It is obvious, then, that the reception of such a man by 
the Czar is not necessarily an overture to Bulgaria, and 
Prince Ferdinand will do well not to be too precipitate in 
deducing therefrom any prospect of his long-delayed 
recognition. Already the deputation hints at forthcoming 
conversions and ugly rumours are afloat that the Czar 
has another candidate for the throne of Bulgaria up 
his sleeve or, at least, that Prince Boris will barter a mass 
for his inheritance. Should this prove true, His Majesty 
will find none more zealous to further his plans than 
the Metropolitan of Tirnovo, 
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THE LEGION OF HONOUR 
© oom French Chamber, though entirely unable to find 


time for useful work, contrives whenever the spirit 
moves it—and the promptings of the spirit are frequent— 
to snatch an afternoon for the perpetration of mischief. 
Its latest escapade has been at the expense of the Council 
of the Legion of Honour. The Council in the opinion of 
the Assembly has shown itself remiss in weeding out the 
black sheep who have crept into the fold it is set to guard. 
This attitude of the Chamber is delicious. For years past 
the Palais Bourbon has been a hot-bed of scandals, till the 
very name of Deputy stinks in men’s nostrils. Yet here 
are the chéquards, the non-lieu and the Sudistes rising in 
virtuous wrath and throwing stones from their glass house. 
Their keen sense of honour is offended at the thought that 
M. Eiffel should remain in the ranks of an order to 
which they themselves contribute a preposterous number 
of most undesirable members. Called upon to defend his 
conduct as contractor for the Panama Canal, the builder 
of the abominable tower that disfigures Paris proved to 
the satisfaction of his judges that he had merely driven a 
bargain and profited thereby: a hard bargain, but still a 
bargain the non-fulfilment of which would have left him 
saddled with heavy penalties. Under these circumstances, 
there being no clause in the statutes of the Order forbidding 
its members to indulge in remunerative business transac- 
tions, the expulsion of M. Eiffel was impossible. Brought 
to book by some four hundred impudent and imbecile 
Deputies for not having lent its countenance to an illegal 
act, the Council has resigned. 

This incident has opened a crisis in the history of the 
Legion of Honour, from which the institution can scarcely 
emerge altogether unscathed. It has been the signal for 
the washing in public of too much dirty linen. The con- 
ditions on which the decoration is granted have been 
shown to be most unsatisfactory in far too many instances, 
and an Order in need of reform is perilously near to having 
lost its prestige. In the old heroic days when Napoleon 
himself drew the length of red ribbon from a battered 
casque picked up on a battlefield, and pinned it to the 
breast of a soldier who had fairly won it, there were reasons 
for setting high store by the emblem. Things are altered 
at present when the distributors of the distinction are 
Ministers of the Third Republic, and its outward and 
visible sign is purchased at a counter in the Palais Royal. 
Still the founder of the Order is responsible in a way for 
much of the trouble that has befallen it. In the main, Bona- 
parte reserved the decoration for the army—three-fourths 
of his /égionnaires were soldiers—but out of diplomacy he 
consented on occasion to honour the mere pékin. ‘It is 
with such gewgaws that men are governed,’ he retorted to 
the stern republicans who reproached him with allowing 
importance to be attached to a scrap of ribbon. None of 
his successors have neglected to put the truth of this 
assertion to the test, and always with the best results—for 
their own interests that is if not for those of the Legion. 
In fact the principal purpose to which the decoration has 
been put has been to that of governing or of misgoverning 
France. In a well-known farce a personage exclaims - 
‘Tout cela c’est des histoires de femmes!’ ‘Tout cela 
c'est de la politique,’ may be said with a good deal of truth 
of the Legion of Honour. The ribbon has been and still 
is the current coin with which political devotion is repaid 
by the party in power. The simple circumstance that there 
are to-day in France over 50,000 décorés speaks volumes. 
ft can hardly be pretended that the country contains so 
Jarge a number of eminently distinguished persons. 

The nominations may, perhaps, be classed under three 
heads : those it is possible to praise, those it is possible to 
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defend, and those about which the less said the better, 
Of the first class it is quite unnecessary to speak. Of the 
second it may be written that it includes the nominations 
accorded men who ‘ have done their duty in that state of 
life to which it has pleased the Third Republic to call 
them.’ As to the black list of the Legion of Honour it is 
long and would provide very pretty material for a book of 
scandal. Its existence may be taken as_ proving, 
amongst other things, that there is honour amongst 
——politicians. Schelcher, the veteran republican 
of 1848, used to say that the desire to belong to 
the Legion of Honour had caused his countrymen to 
commit every abomination. In a measure he was 
right, though of course it is going too far to say 
that all those who are /égionnaires without the least justifica- 
tion are arrant rascals. There are many whose boutonniére 
Heurie is the outcome of no greater crime than that of being 
the blood relation or bosom friend of a Cabinet Minister. 
The man too of whom the worst that can be said is that 
he is very rich is hard to keep out of the Order. It is the 
old story of the army contractor whom Marshal Villars 
threatened to hang for having supplied his troops with 
worthless provisions. ‘Monsieur le maréchal,’ was the 
rogue’s reply, ‘on ne fait pas pendre un homme qui a 
toujours cent mille écus au service du Roi!’ Not only is 
hanging its wealthy adherents far from the thoughts of the 
Republic, but it has nothing to refuse them. 

To whatever tinkering the Council of the Legion of 
Honour is subjected, the recruiting of the members of the 
Order is certain to proceed on the old lines. As for the 
fiery souls who are crying out for the abolition of a distine- 
tion that is in glaring antagonism with the precious Re- 
publican principle of universal equality, they are shouting 
in the wilderness. No Republic would exist fora day that 
did not foster institutions in direct contradiction to the 
theories on which its existence is supposed to be based. 
Plenty of Frenchmen too have begun by gibing at the 
decoration, and ended by accepting it. Monge for instanée, 
the famous mathematician who induced the Convention to 
do away with the Order of Saint-Louis, died an officer of 
the Legion of Honour after bitterly reproaching Bona- 
parte with its establishment. The Frenchman has been 
described as a person who wears a decoration and is igno- 
rant of geography. It is certain that he scarcely has a 
dearer ambition than to possess the red ribbon, and that 
he will never be cured of his hankering after the hochet 
of Thibeaudeau and Mathieu Dumas by the knowledge 
that it has served to reward a good deal of dirty work, 
On the contrary he will continue to do all he can to obtain 
it, and in the future as in the past exactly what he does 
will depend upon his character. 


WALKING THE MOORS 


YLEASURE is so curiously compounded of memory and 
anticipation that a stroll over the moors in late July 
yields nearly as much enjoyment as a day’s hard shooting 
in August. This is the case more particularly if you are 
with a companion with whom you share a thousand sport- 
ing recollections, and are surveying ground to be tramped, 
gun in hand, on the twelfth. It is not without a certain 
anxiety that the shooting prospects are discussed during a 
leisurely breakfast. The frost of 1895 was emphatically a 
killing frost. Wild creatures have often before suffered 
from hard weather, and no very bitter morning dawns 
without a dead one being dropped here or there ; but the 
wholesale slaughter was this year without parallel. Grouse 
are by no means tender or delicate birds, yet on one estate 
we know of, hundreds of them were found dead on the low- 
lying ground to which they had been driven, The less 
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hardy partridges were decimated even on well sheltered 
manors. More remarkable still was the havoc played 
on ground game. We could hardly imagine a cold 
so intense that under ordinary circumstances it 
would freeze a rabbit in his burrow; nevertheless all 
kinds of food were so long held in the iron grip of frost or 
mantled by snow that on moorland, where there was not 
even the bark of a tree to gnaw, both hares and rabbits 
perished in myriads of combined cold and hunger. They, 
however, breed so very quickly that even where the 
destruction was greatest one sees but little diminution of 
their apparent numbers now. Yet for a time one note- 
worthy result was remarked. Foxes, deprived of their 
ordinary means of subsistence, became ravenous and 
furiously attacked many creatures usually exempt. To the 
scarcity of rabbits the hill shepherds attribute the slaughter 
of lambs for which the season has been remarkable, and 
winged game have also suffered to an unusual degree from 
the depredations of Reynard. He, himself, does not appear 
to be in the slightest degree inconvenienced by the 
keenest frost, unless it be by the discomfort of a sharpened 
appetite. The wretch seems to know that the horses 
now are in stable bound and the dogs in kennel, and sallies 
out in great form to pounce on the ‘ jugging’ partridge, to 
win the fat hen from the poultry-yard, or surprise the 
water-bird among the reeds. Unfortunately the con- 
sequence of his midnight raidings early in the year is like 
to be felt in autumn. 

Talk of such matters pleasantly beguiles the time as our 
wiry cobs perseveringly mount by a track that is anything 
but easy, though it winds carefully round the high summits 
and through the ‘slacks.’ And very pleasant the hills are 
on a fine day in late July, the wavy ranges and stern rocky 
ridges and lofty summits lying under a sky of deep blue, 
crossed by drifting white clouds whose shadows travel also 
across slope and valley. Spring is lingering yet on these 
upland districts. We have with us a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of dogs that evoke consternation among the dwellers 
on the moor. A staid curly-haired retriever, well aware 
that his hour has not yet come, walks soberly at heel with 
the setters, two of which—young Gordons—betray a con- 
siderable anxiety to go scampering over the heath, now just 
coming into flower. Liberty to do so is claimed by a fat 
terrier, at whose ears the peewits stoop viciously as in his 
panting search for rabbits he nears the hiding-place 
of their offspring. With him is a deerhound of 
ancient lineage, who, by a freak of nature, has 
developed the oddest propensity for pointing birds. 
Every now and then a clamour arises loud enough 
to waken the dead, and Oscar is seen standing as still 
as a monument, his tail erect, one foot lifted in the air, 
and his eyes fixed on a grey object crouched on the 
heather. What it is the shrieking, broken-hearted curlews 
sufficiently attest as they flutter and cry above the dog. 
Their agitation is of course uncalled for. As soon as the 
awkward, long-billed, downy youngster, discovering that 
his artifice is vain, rises and takes to his legs, the dog, 
with a half-contemptuous look, trots back to us, as though 
his pleasure were purely contemplative. The breeding 
season is, as a matter of fact, still at its height. On the 
stones of every little mountain rivulet sit half-fledged 
dippers that on being disturbed go fluttering down the 
stream, ever and anon alighting on the water as if they 
meant to drown themselves. Sand-pipers announce by 
sharp alarm cries that they also are still engaged in 
arduous household duties. From holes in the red ‘scaurs ’ 
and the sides of rocky cliffs martins fly out, showing that 
they too have callow young. High in the air the kestrel 
cries his ‘ keely, keely kee,’ or poises silently with eager 
beak as he sights a mole or a field-mouse. Sometimes you 
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might almost fancy you were at the sea-side, so innumerable 
are the gulls, squealing and crying as they hover above the 
fish in the mountain waters. And not unseldom the heron 
mingles his hoarse croak with theirs as he sulkily moves 
away from his feeding-ground. He has long been rid of 
his family responsibilities. 

A walk over a few of the heathy knowes and sunny glens 
favoured by grouse does much to dissipate the gloomy 
forebodings aroused by the early character of the season. 
There are extremely few exceptions to the rule that feather 
always does well in a dry year. Unquestionably the 
long drought has proved favouz2>Je to breeding. It 
appears from reports published in some of the papers, that 
in a few districts the number of barren birds is larger than 
usual. We take leave to doubt it. For one reason or 
another the year before last—it was no doubt because of a 
terrible frost in May that caused many nests to be forsaken 
—was remarkable for the number of sterile birds. This 
year there is not the sixth part of the quantity there was 
then. The birds too are very well advanced, almost too 
much so in fact, for on being disturbed the first time they 
proved almost as wild as we have seen them after the moor 
had been shot over. We are referring particularly just 
now to the South of Scotland, but arun over some shooting 
in Perthshire gave very nearly the same results. One 
curious point is that the broods were unusually small, six 
being about the average. On inquiry of the keepers we 
learned that far more eggs than usual had been found addled. 
This is extremely interesting to breeders of fine poultry 
as it has been a common subject of comment among them 
that this year the quantity of sterile eggs produced has 
been almost without precedent. A well-known expert has 
given it as his opinion that the occurrence is attributable 
to the loss of vitality in male birds produced by the pro- 
longed hard winter. Whatever the true cause may be it is 
singular that wild birds and domestic poultry should be 
affected in the same way. Our observation goes to show 
that what we have said of grouse applies also in large degree 
to partridges. The latter appear to have suffered in winter 
even more than their moorland friends, but the breeding 
season has been exceptionally favourable for them. True the 
average covey is not large, but the young birds are wonder- 
fully strong and healthy. Disease does not attack them 
as it does grouse, but the manor, as well as the moor, 
was probably cleansed by the hard winter, as the weakly 
birds and those most likely to catch an epidemic would be 
the first to go. At any rate it is years since shootings 
generally were in such a thoroughly healthy condition. 
To sum up, it is evident that game will not be excessively 
numerous this season, but yet birds will be fit and ready, 
and the year taken altogether will be rather above than 
below the average. 


COWES AS IT IS 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT) 


N 1760 a poet called Henry Jones (was he any relation 
of the immortal Henry Arthur ?) declared— 


No more to foreign baths shall Britain roam, 
But plunge at Cowes and find rich health at home. 


Unfortunately, Britain still continues to roam, and most of 
the plunging is done at Monte Carlo. But for all that the 
rhymester aforesaid was right in proclaiming the virtues of 
this yachting centre, though, as a matter of fact, yachting 
has quite inadvertently done the natural advantages 
of the town but little service. In very truth Cowes 
is so eaten up with the yacht element that its 
inhabitants are themselves almost oblivious of the 
beneficence with which they have been treated by 
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Providence. A more lovely spot than the Green is not 
to be found in Her Majesty’s Empire. You have sward, 
foliage, and flowers in direct contrast to the sand and 
the ever varying waters of the Solent, and no more 
picturesque residence could be found on the South Coast 
than Egypt House, now tenanted by the Duchess of 
Manchester, and the villas belonging to Lord Dorchester, 
Lady Harrington, and Mrs. Oliphant. But the mind of 
Cowes is always turned regatta-wards. It looks forward 
to the one week in the year when Sovereigns are more 
plentiful than shells on the beach, when the prices of 
provisions and lodgi»«s indicate a demand hardly com- 
mensurate with suppl» and when the garden of the 
R.Y.S. Castle is filled day by day with a goodly 
majority of the celebrities of British, nay, European society. 
As a boatman recently observed, ‘Then Cowes is bloomin’.’ 

Certainly when the yachts in the Roads are as plentiful 
as were the leaves in Vallombrosa, when the narrow High 
Street is blocked with population and carriages, and the 
Parade is converted into a perpetual music-hall, Cowes is, 
as the mariner remarks, blooming. The excellent Marine 
Hotel with its pretty festooned balconies and abundant 
creepers is crowded with distinguished visitors, the 
snug little Globe revels in prosperity and the 
other hostelries and inns rejoice at the receipt 
of custom. But nowadays the real supporters of 
the brief Cowes season are not the yachtsmen, 
who for the most part live on their vessels, and get 
their supplies from Southampton or Southsea, but the 
foreigners, American, French and German, who are rather 
uncertain whether Osborne House be not Windsor Castle, 
or whether they are not sojourning in the Channel Islands. 
Is it for these ‘ chance customers’ that the town authorities 
have constructed a splendid carriage drive going past Egypt 
House, towards Gurnard’s Bay, but leading nowhere? Is 
it for the same people that an Italian balustrade has been 
set up in lopsided fashion in front of the Gloster Hotel 
and London Club? If that be the case we can 
assure those responsible for these alterations that 
they have not earned the gratitude of their patrons 
either on sea or land. ‘The balustrade, like the esplanade, 
begins nowhere and ends nowhere. It blocks the view 
and apparently is only sympathetic to such loungers as are 
unable to obtain sitting accommodation on the surround- 
ing benches. The Salvation Army soldiers, who for some 
strange reason, are permitted to give a concert and 
send round the collecting box every Sunday afternoon, 
together with the ‘niggers’ on week days, may 
benefit by the ‘improvement,’ but the delight of the 
neighbours has not been expressed though their pockets 
have been made to disgorge the necessary rates. 

If the inhabitants of Cowes were to combine as is done 
at Scarborough, Southsea and a dozen other places 
to supply some rational accommodation and continuvus 
amusement during the summer months they would 
benefit far more than by tinkering roadways and relying 
on a six days’ harvest. For instance, the very gateway of 
Cowes, the Pontoon where the steamers land their 
passengers, is a perfect disgrace to civilisation. Often and 
often travellers, luggage, live stock and officials are mingled 
in the direst confusion, while the passage of the Medina 
to East Cowes by the cumbrous floating bridge on 
occasion reminds the spectator of the accounts of 
the crossing of the Beresina after the retreat of 
the French from Moscow. It will scarcely be believed 
that a most liberal offer to construct a fixed bridge 
between West and East Cowes was refused by 
the local magnates. In similar spirit Cowes continues to 
fight or rather to protest stubbornly against the claims of 
Newport to the ¢ollection of harbour dues, the most 
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amusing part of the business being that, save by some 
innocent stranger, no dues are paid at all, though an 
amicable arrangement between the two towns would pro- 
vide funds for dredging the harbour, the while such an 
authority as Admiral de Horsey has conclusively proved 
that the choking of the mouth of the estuary is yearly 
getting worse and worse. Then again as to amusement. 
There is one available hall, none too spacious, for 
theatricals, concerts and public meetings, and yet Mr. 
Ward, the largest landowner, offered on most reasonable 
terms a splendid site opposite the post office for the 
erection of a town hall, which proposal was 
declined by the powers that be. 

Lastly let us complain of the postal arrangements. 
The post office itself is admirably managed, but the fact 
that letters have to leave Cowes in a mail cart for 
Ryde at half-past seven every evening is a_ standing 
disgrace when it is known that the mail train does 
not leave Southampton, just across the water, till mid- 
night. Formerly, there used to be a mail boat at nine, 
but owing to the pigheaded obstinacy of the directors of 
the Isle of Wight Steam Packet Company, their contract 
was taken away. It is to be hoped that the Duke of 
Norfolk will find some means of restoring late com- 
munication with the mainland. It must not be supposed 
that we are in any way writing to the detriment of Cowes 
and its interests. On the contrary, it is because we feel 
that this healthy and delightful seaside resort ought to be 
better known and more extensively patronised throughout 
the year. If the London and South Western Railway 
Company would only take Cowes in hand, her fortune 
would be made, and she would no longer be compelled to 
watch with anxious eyes the vagaries of the weather or the 
caprices of society. ‘This next week she will be all smiles, 
Why should she ever be otherwise ? 


THE FATE OF SIGNOR KAROLO 


T was at Southsea out of the season, in other words at 
the time when Southsea is its best self and need not 

for sunlight, quietude, and beauty of sky and sea fear 
comparison with any seaside place ‘out foreign,’ as they 
of Clovelly have it, that I first fell in with De Veria. I 
had been wandering aimlessly about the town making up 
stories to myself about the trim half-pay officers, the prim 
old ladies and the up-to-date young ladies who passed me 
on my way, and | had come back a little footsore with the 
tiring roads and pavements of the place (why they are 
so tiring ‘no one knows, not even the great Sea-Rover ') 
to the smoking-room of my quiet hotel. In this room by 
an unusual chance was a piano and, what was far more 
remarkable, it was a piano on which it was possible to play 
without tortures. Here I sat down and communed with 
the cold keys, as Star in Charles Anchester calls them, in 
every language of melody that came into my head, drifting 
at last into a piece I loved well, a piece full of a strange 
yearning and sadness and of a power that seemed to tell 
something of disappointment and something of defiance. 
I had just finished a pathetic movement on a tiers de 
Picardie when a voice behind me said, ‘ You too, then, 
know Von Carus’s music.’ I cannot for the life of me tell 
why without the least surprise and without turning my 
head I answered, ‘ And do you know him himself?’ The 
same voice—it had a strange far-off ring in it—replied : 
‘I know him well if one can know one’s master and friend 
well. And you too know him.’ Again it seemed to me 
quite natural that the owner of this penetrating and 
distant voice should be aware of this fact; but at this 
I turned round and faced my companion. I saw a tall 
slender man with grace in his figure and bearing. He 
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had very light hair and a long drooping moustache a shade 
darker, with eyes which, as I afterwards found, seemed to 
change with his changing moods from Dresden blue to 
lightest grey, but which never lost a curiously intent look 
matching his voice in that it had a certain far-off 
quality —I cannot define it otherwise. He certainly had 
the visage of a musician and of a very interesting musician. 
All this I saw in the momentary pause before I responded 
to his speech with the words, ‘ Yes indeed, I know that great 
composer and player whom the public has never known.’ 

‘You are aware,’ said the new comer, ‘ of the reason for 
that. His temperament is such that he has never sent 
the deep truth that is in him across the boundary between 
the platform and the audience. But you will see! One 
day when he has left his retirement, he will burst his 
bonds and people will wonder why they never before 
perceived his genius, And then——’ 

He paused, and ‘Ah! No!’ I exclaimed knowing 
instinctively what he meant. 

‘Yes,’ he replied gravely, ‘it is inevitable that that 
should be the end, and an end worth striving for and 
attaining. Listen,’ he continued, leaning over the piano, 
‘it is told here in this theme from his favourite sonata,’ 
and as he struck the keys I perceived that he had just the 
combination of dramatic force and delicate insight that I 
had argued from his appearance. 

After this, of course, we fell to talking of Von Carus and 
of music at large, and after that, equally of course, we 
became fast friends, and during our short stay in the place 
spent all our spare time together. In devotion to music 
and especially in devotion to the same master, there is, 
supposing a pair of worshippers to be sympathetically 
inclined, a freemasonry that needs no initiation or cere- 
monial. If the two are not sympathetically inclined then 
the result is most surely jealousy, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness. And in these matters amateurs are 
rather worse than professionals. De Veria and I, how- 
ever, pupils of the same master though we were, took 
to each other at first and have remained fast friends 
ever since. Among the expeditions we took from 
Southsea was one to that quaint, and in parts beautiful 
place, Hayling Island. It was while we were walking 
through a natural avenue of trees, the boughs of which 
met in imposing arches over our heads, that I sang under 
my breath the first few bars of La ci darem la mano. De 
Veria looked at me and said, ‘ Yes, one might expect to 
meet Zerlina at any moment.’ And then we said no more 
until we pulled up at a wayside hotel for rest and refresh- 
ment. ‘It is curious,’ De Veria presently observed, ‘ that 
we have never talked over that opera.’ 

‘Not so very curious,’ I made answer, ‘since I knew 
without asking that you adored it, and you knew without 
asking that I adored it. I wonder which of us has heard 
it oftener on the stage. There is one performance I much 
regret having missed 

‘It was a very curious experiment,’ rejoined De Veria. 
‘The singing and acting, of course, were perfect; but as 
for the transposition of the music, you cannot make it out 
to be anything but an interesting and absolute mistake. 
The most satisfactory Don I have ever seen from all points 
of view, in modern times at least’ (it was an affectation of 
De Veria’s sometimes to talk as if he remembered Mozart 
himself), ‘ was Faure.’ 

‘There,’ I replied, ‘I am with you; and, more by token 
while I was watching him and listening to him one night, 
I saw a peculiar illustration of his method in acting.’ 

‘How was that ?’ inquired De Veria. 


Mario’s in the Don.’ 





‘It was in the last scene. The Commander—|l’uomo 
di sasso—was played by Behrens, whom you probably 
remember.’ 
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‘Indeed I do,’ said De Veria. ‘He had a trick of 
starting a part half a tone away from the orchestra, and 
he sang in tune to his original starting-point all the way 
through. But now to your experience.’ 

‘ Behrens !’ I continued,‘ was standing at the wing at the 
extreme right of the stage waiting for his cue. I could see 
right beyond the wing from where I was sitting, at the very 
end of the stalls facing the left of the stage, and very fleshly 
and unsupernatural Behrens looked. When the terror- 
stricken Leporello refused to open the door at the repeated 
knocks, and Don Giovanni had to cross the stage to do it 
himself this happened. Faure, sword in one hand, cande- 
labrum in the other, went to the wing with his panther-like 
stride, passed by the portly Behrens as if he had no exis- 
tence, walked right up to the plastered wall beyond, then 
and there for the first time saw a mind-created Commander, 
started back, and came backwards into view of the audi- 
ence, astonied yet undaunted, his eyes fixed most con- 
stantly on the apparition of his imagining, his steps 
heavily followed by the substantial Behrens. Faure’s acting 
was superb, and it was every bit as careful while he was 
out of sight of the audience as when he was on the 
stage.’ 

‘Ah!’ said De Veria, ‘ Diderot would have liked to 
include that in his book had he been alive. I too have 
seen queer things in Don Giovanni ; but let us have all 
your experiences first.’ 

‘I can only remember one other really curious thing,’ I 
replied, ‘and that was at a performance at a provincial 
theatre in Italy, and a very good all-round performance it 
was. A man whose stage name was Karolo, and who was 
quite young and seemed full of promise, played the Don, 
He was good-looking, had an excellent air and manner, 
and his method was the good old method, but his intona- 
tion was not absolutely certain, and that, I suppose, is why 
I never heard of him again.’ I thought that here I heard 
De Veria mutter, ‘Oh, that is what you think!’ but the 
words were spoken so low that I went straight on. ‘As I 
said, the whole cast was fair to good, the orchestra was 
exceptionally fine for so small a place, and altogether I 
much enjoyed my evening. But the remarkable part of it 
was the effect of the last scene. Karojo’s acting was 
really almost as good as Faure’s all through the opera, 
and here he actually rivalled Faure. I cannot explain 
to you why, but from the moment the Commander 
stalked on in answer to the Don’s invitation to supper I had 
an unaccustomed kind of feeling such as I do not 
remember experiencing in a playhouse before or since. 
The Commander, who came on with his vizor down, was 
magnificently acted, with a majesty and intent which 
would have been noted on any stage. He seemed the 
incarnation of Fate just as the Don seemed the very life- 
spirit of ruthless courage struggling with the sense of 
impending destruction. I assure you the two between 
them gave me a shudder all through that brief scene. 
The stage-manager had wisely done away with the 
pantomime imps and arranged that the Man of Stone and 
the Don should disappear together down a trap. As they 
neared this the Commander for the first time lifted his 
visor. Karolo reeled back in seeming horror and then as 
quickly recovered himself and faced the possessed statue 
with his old noble air of defiance. But then, while a sheet 
of white blinding flame rushed up for a moment, the stone 
hand of the Commander fell heavily upon his shoulder. It 
seemed to weigh him down to the very earth, and as the 
two slowly sank in the track of the vanishing flame Karolo’s 
face was as Lucifer’s might have been in the fall from 
Heaven. I give you my word it was some time before I 
could shake off the impression that the thing was real.’ 

‘My dear chap,’ said De Veria quietly, ‘ it was real,’ 
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‘What !’ I cried starting to my feet ; ‘ what in Heaven’s 
name do you mean? And how can you possibly know?’ 

‘I know,’ said De Veria, ‘because I was conducting the 
orchestra, for I was for a time a member of the profession ; 
and what I mean I can tell you very shortly. Karolo, as 
you justly surmise, was but a stage name. He who bore 
it was of a noble family, was even younger than you 
probably imagined, had everything in his favour (for his 
singing out of tune on that night was an accident, due to 
disturbed nerves) and might, had he devoted his many 
gifts to artistic work have become among baritones or 
basses-chantantes—he had the makings of either—what 
Mario was among tenors. That, as you know, did not 
happen. I could tell you story after story of his 
reckless folly, and of his wildness, and worse, but 
for now one instance will suffice. He was immensely 
petted by women, he had as little principle, as much 
fascination, and as much courage as the very Don in whose 
character you saw him, and just three days before that 
occasion it had become known, inevitably, that he had 
taken advantage of a certain girlish adoration which had 
been lavished upon him. The girl lived with an aunt, 
her only other near relation being a devoted brother, Alfredo, 
a student of music, who came post-haste from her death- 
bed to seek out Karolo and avenge the wrong he had done 
her. He was as hot with the passion of revenge as she 
had been with the passion of love, and you know what 
those Italian natures are. He never rested till he was face 
to face with Karolo, and then he insisted on their fighting 
at once. Seconds were immediately found and they fought 
in the bright moonlight just outside the town. Karolo 
killed his man as the clock struck half-past ten. As 
Alfredo fell he cried with his last breath to Karolo, “It is 
not ended yet.” Next night I saw that our Don Giovanni's 
nerves were shaken, but I did not then know the cause, 
for up to that time the duel had been kept secret. Karolo 
got less nervous as the opera went on, and pulled himself 
together splendidly for the last scene. When the Com- 
mander stepped on to the stage I said to myself, ‘ How 
much better than usual Morelli is acting.’ Karolo seemed to 
feel this too, and it spurred him in his turn to new efforts. 
When the Man of Stone raised his visor I heard the 
suggeritore give a stifled exclamation, and I saw that the 
face beneath the visor was not Morelli’s. Karolo saw it 
too and I caught the low-spoken words which the sight 
wrung from him, “ My God! Alfredo! the dead man!” I 
looked at the clock above the proscenium. It was half- 
past ten. As the two went slowly down I did not think, 
as you did, but I knew as a certain fact that something un- 
known and impossible had happened, that some appalling 
and unnamed visitation had overtaken him whom we 
called Karolo. The curtain was dropped to a storm of 
applause, and immediately | made my way round to the 
stage and to Morelli’s room, where I found the bass singer 
in a strange death-like sleep. He said afterwards that 
he had fallen suddenly back on a couch as he was pre- 
paring to go down the stairs to the wing, and that he 
remembered nothing more. Karolo was nowhere to be 
found. Since then no man has seen him, no man has heard 
of him.’ ‘Oh,’ added De Veria, with a slight tone of 
scorn, as he looked me in the face, ‘it is open to you 
to think and say it was a trick. I know what I know.’ 

. Warrer Herries Poutock. 


THE THEATRES 


M R. AUGUSTIN DALY has ended his London season 
for this year con brio, or rather he has just missed 
doing so, for while he gave full amusement and pleasure 
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to his audiences by the too brief reproduction of Nancy 
and Co., the rattling and untainted fun of which is 
as fresh as ever, he must needs top up all with one more 
representation of his queer, common, down-trodden, New- 
Yorkised version of The Two Gentlemen of Verona. This 
was well enough, as has been pointed out in these columns, 
as a performance of curiosity since, because of the many 
rough sketches for exquisite pictures afterwards finished 
to perfection that are to be found in this early play, one 
may well rejoice to have seen it enacted on the stage, in 
however mutilated and mistaken a shape. But to give 
London playgoers the chance of witnessing it in one 
short run was most certainly enough; and it is to be re- 
gretted that by putting it up for his last night Mr. Daly 
should have reminded us of the fact that his company, 
with very few exceptions, notably Miss Rehan, Mr. Lewis, 
Mrs. Gilbert, and aforetime Mr. Drew, in As You Like It 
and The Taming of the Shrew, is not the least more fitted to 
interpret Shakespeare than is Mr. Daly himself to improve 
on Shakespeare’s text, with which, it may be added, even 
the best of Mr. Daly’s present company are apt to play 
bewildering pranks in the matter of emphasis. All the 
more joy is there, as good sticks fiery off indeed after bad 
taste, in seeing Miss Ada Rehan and her playmates, but 
especially Miss Rehan, once again in the class of play in 
which Mr. Daly first introduced his company to London 
audiences. 

It has become a custom to describe this kind of diver- 
sion as a farcical comedy, a custom which a purist would 
scarce think honoured in the observance, for farcical 
comedy is but a jumbling kind of misnomer for comedy 
where the playwright revels in recklessly absurd situations 
while the actors’ aim, most successfully attained in all Mr. 
Daly’s plays of this sort, is to give the distinction of comedy 
to the most wildly ludicrous scenes, avoiding any approach 
to such mere horse-play and ‘ anything-to-get-a-laugh ’ 
licence as may be permitted in what is intended to be merely 
farcical. Mr. Daly’s deft and brightly-touched workmanship 
on a German source (and only those well acquainted with 
modern German comedy can know how much skill and work 
there is in Mr. Daly’s transformation) is very remarkable. All 
these plays like, to take one French instance, the famous 
Procés Veauvadieux are very close relations of the Comedy of 
Intrigue. This has been thus well defined by a French author, 
‘ The Comedy of Intrigue is that sort’of comedy in which the 
abundance of incidents arising one from the other, and 
entangling so to speak at will the threads of the action, 
constantly springs on the spectator a fresh surprise, and 
doubling his pleasure by an unceasing supply of the un- 
expected, gives him no chance of guessing how the author 
will manage to set things straight, and arrive at a con- 
clusion in accordance with nature and reason.’ This is 
close enough as a description, though not so intended, 
of the pieces which Mr. Daly knows to perfection how to 
shape in themselves, and how to fit to the members of his 
company. There is infinite merriment in them, and per- 
haps, chiefest of all in Nancy and Co. In the intervals 
between the acts one hears people saying, ‘ What nonsense ! 
But what delightful and laughter-moving nonsense !’ and 
even if this were all, Mr. Daly would have earned the 
gratitude of many an audience. But there is more in it 
than this, more in the skill already mentioned with which 
Mr. Daly dresses his German raw material, more in the 
manner in which playwright and actors have arrived at a 
perfect understanding of how such a piece should be inter- 
preted,and more in the keenness and certitude with which 
Mr. Daly discerns the fittest man among the new comers 
to fill a part formerly associated with another name. And 
there is yet more in the interpretation of the bewildering 
succession of ridiculous situations. The slightest descent 
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to sheer farce, the faintest indication of the actors 
being aware how completely absurd are the emotions 
and passions that sway the characters would infallibly 
cloud all the bright fascination of the irresistibly droll 
imbroglio. It is the gay sincerity of comedy that gives to 
this play, as shown by Mr. Daly’s company, an almost 
unique attraction in its own kind. As to the acting, 
what shall we say of Miss Ada Rehan’s Nancy Brasher, 
save that it seems actually fresher, younger, more brilliant 
in dashing and sparkling comedy and in mock pathos, more 
artistically complete in the touch of true feeling in the last 
Act than.it seemed when we last saw it? It is a type that 
has not been attempted by any other actress in the 
old country, and one cannot avoid feeling a lodged con- 
viction that no actress in the newer country can approach 
it in excellence. For the rest, there is not a part but was 
well filled. It was a delight to see Mrs. Gilbert again, 
Mr. Lewis’s humour was never more humorous, Mr. 
Herbert played with ease and tact as the Captain, Mr. 
Hobart Bosworth did excellently as Taffy Brasher, and 
Mr. Frank Worthing displayed a hitherto entirely unsus- 
pected talent for comedy of this kind as the poet. The 
part was pitched in the right key. Not a point was 
lost and not a point was forced, and Mr. Worthing is 
to be congratulated on having found a chance at the very 
end of the season of showing what is in him. One looks 
forward to welcoming Mr. Daly to iondon again next 
year, when it is to be hoped that instead of dosing us with 
Americanised Shakespeare (even Bowdlerised were better) 
he will give us more opportunities for such laughter as the 
writing and acting of Nancy and Co. provoke. 

The last night at the Lyceum was of course a very 
brilliant affair, Miss Ellen Terry was never better as 
Nance Oldfield, Henry Irving never before so perfect as 
Corporal Brewster, a wondrously finished study that grows 
upon one more aud more, while as Benedick and Beatrice 
the two great players were at their best and acted up to 
each other with unerring swiftness of comprehension 
and expression. Sir Henry Irving’s accustomed speech 
at the end, delivered without a hint of the nervous- 
ness sometimes seen on such occasions, was a_ piece 
of work pleasing in all things except that, with all its 
friending, with all the proofs given by the words and their 
reception of the affectionate relations between himself and 
his audiences, it yet meant farewell for a good many moons, 
But the person who is truly altruistic (it used to be called 
unselfish) may no doubt console himself with the reflection 
that what we lose our cousins across the sea will gain. 


We ee Oe 
THE OPERA 


\ ITH all the good will in the world, it is impossible 

to describe the season at Covent Garden which 
closed on Monday night, as particularly brilliant. It is 
likely enough that it was successful from a material 
point of view, but artistically it has been distinctly 
mediocre. No new opera of any importance was _pro- 
duced, and no budding Amina or Elsa made herself 
heard, There was a time when each season beheld some 
fair débutante or other, candle in hand, cross the bridge 
which unites La Sonnambula’s cottage to her mother’s 
water-mill. Things are changed now, and Bellini and the 
débulantes seem to be alike out of fashion. When 
a singer has gone the round of every Italian town 
big and little, she usually winds up her career at 
Covent Garden, sometimes with no great success. So 
was it with la Bellincioni, a lady who achieved fame in 
Italy some ten years ago, and who failed to attract 
much attention even to her Carmen, which she acted to 
perfection, but sang with a persistent tremolo. Mme. 
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Melba appeared in a variety of operas—at her best in 
Lucia and Juliet. There is no questioning the remark- 
able merit of her art, which, but for her indifferent 
phrasing, might have received recognition in the great 
epoch of Italian opera, when she would have found by 
way of rivals a Bosio or a Persiani. Miss Margaret Macin- 
tyre, too, appeared in several important parts—Leonora in 
I! Trovatore, Elsa in Lohengrin, Desdemona in Verdi's Otello, 
Margherita and Elena in Boito’s Mefistofele, and Marguerite 
in Gounod’s Faust. In each she displayed the great progress 
she has made both as vocalist and actress since her début 
in the late eighties. If she were an American or a Japanese 
the public and the press would rave over her and place 
her on a higher pedestal than—being merely a Scots- 
woman—she has yet been accorded. To these names we 
must add the names of Mlle. Zélie de Lussan and of Mme. 
Calvé, a fine lyric artist whose Carmen, Santuzza, and 
Navarraise, once seen and heard can hardly be forgotten. 
Mme. Calvé came late in the season, but assumed her 
position at once while the house was packed each time she 
appeared. Mile. Marie Engel, who has been absent for 
some seasons, deserved to have been heard in some better 
parts than Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, and Cherubino in Le Nozze, 
which last does not suit her. Her charming and well- 
trained light soprano, however, has been so well appre- 
ciated that we must hope to hear her next season in 
some one of those light operas which are associated with 
her name on the Continent. Miss Eames’s Elizabeth in 
Tannhiiuser, though cold, was nevertheless a noble and 
artistic performance. 

Why Mme. Sembrichselected La Traviata for her reappear- 
ance remains a mystery. Mesdames Patti and Albani had 
sung in it only a few nights before, and she had in con- 
sequence to run the trying ordeal and risk of comparison 
with those popular singers. The test was not precisely 
favourable, which was distinctly unfortunate, for she is 
still one of the finest of contemporary prime donne. 

We have said so much in previous articles anent Mme. 
Patti and her triumph of six nights, that we will simply 
chronicle the fact that she returned to us, if not precisely 
as young as she was thirty-five years ago, when she made 
her début, still a wonderfully well preserved diva, whom time 
seems disinclined to molest. Mme. Albani, ever popular 
and ever earnest, opened the season as Desdemona and 
Elsa, and created the part of Edith in Mr. Cowen’s Harold. 
Whatever Mme. Albani does is sure to have the merit of 
being sincerely artistic. We regret the tremolo which, 
since she had it twenty years ago, she is not likely to lose 
now, but there is no questioning her right to the eminent 
position she holds with so much dignity. 

Mme. Giulia Ravogli practically represented the con- 
tralto element in Sir Augustus Harris’s company, and did 
well enough. There is no denying the fact that her 
reputation in Orfeo was something of a success of accident, 
but her presence is welcome when the race of first-class 
contralti seems on the point of extinction. Mlle. Pauline 
Joran must not be forgotten. As a matter of fact it would 
have been well if the management had remembered this 
capital young singer more frequently, and entrusted to her 
parts which were allotted to less competent artists. The 
absence of the De Reszké brothers was severely felt 
throughout the season. However, we consoled ourselves 
with Signor De Lucia, excellent in parts which suit him, 
and Senor Alvarez—the polyglot programme rightly ought 
to describe him as Sevor and not M.—whose progress is 
very marked. He is now quite the best Romeo we have, 
and when M. Jean de Reszké’s back is turned, the best 
Faust. Sefor Bertram, another Spaniard, gave us a singularly 
graceful and refined version of Lohengrin and M. Vignas 
on the other hand a distinctly remarkable edition of 
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Edgardo. M. Maurel was in many ways admirable— 
being really a great artist—but he was rarely in good voice 
having been indisposed almost constantly since his arrival. 
MM. Jacques Bars, Pessina, Ancona, Bispham, Plangon, 
and the brothers Corsi, lent the assistance of their varied 
talents with unfailing zeal to almost every performance. 
Last but not least, mention must be made of Signor 
Tamagno—the tenor with the vast Italian voice—Signor 
Tamagno who sometimes acts with passion, and who can 
unroof Covent Garden with an ut de poitrine, who roars 
and rants, and yet has fine moments which affect 
one against one’s will even at the risk of having 
the drums of both ears perforated by his tempestuous 
vocalisation. Tamagno is a child of Naples and of 
the Sun, and he came and, in one part perhaps in 
two, conquered. He was excellent as Manrico, and suc- 
ceeded in impressing upon us the fact that John of 
Leyden rose from the slums better than anybody else 
who has ever undertaken the part. It is something to 
sing Oh roi du ciel in a manner which not only makes one 
understand that it is musically beautiful, but also conveys 
fully, as did Signor Tamagno, the impression that the so- 
called Prophet was, if a sincere zealot and fanatic, a man 
in whom there was a distinct, if vulgar, love of notoriety. 
This is reasonable, if unpleasing, and it may be intentional 
on the singer's part, though we should incline to think that 
it is due to his nature rather than his will. Only one new 
opera was represented this year—Mr. Cowen’s indifferent 
setting of Sir E. Malet’s effective libretto. The work was 
in English and seemed strangely out of place in a house 
associated with Italian opera. However, under the new 
dispensation Covent Garden has become a sort of 
pentecostal place of musical entertainment, and we may 
expect at any time a Japanese opera, let alone a Spanish 
one. 

The lesson of the past season should be that it is 
impossible to change the programme nightly and produce 
works with anything like the perfection of detail we have 
learnt to expect at the opera. Never have we seen 
Lohengrin worse staged or mounted. Elsa was married 
to the knight of the Swan in a gothic cathedral of the 
fifteenth century, above which appeared an edifice strongly 
resembling the Eastern Counties Railway Hotel. She 
was moreover attended by a company of ladies who had 
evidently borrowed their court-trains from Little Dick 
Whittingion. ‘The choristers throughout the season retro- 
graded to their pre-historical trick of beating their breasts 
with one hand and lifting the other appealingly to 
Heaven. The ballet was conspicuous for poor attire and 
diminished strength, and much of the scenery was distinctly 
miscellaneous and casual. Only three operas, La Navar- 
raise, Cavalleria, and Pagliacci, were mounted with anything 
approaching the perfection we have usually associated 
with the name of Sir Augustus Harris. The Navarraise 
was perfectly rendered in every way. Would it not be 
wiser to produce fewer operas and to have them thoroughly 
rehearsed, sung, staged and mounted than to shuffle on a 
kaleidoscopic variety of ‘ old favourites ’ in a manner which 
would scarce be tolerated in a second-rate Italian theatre ? 

R. D. 





A BALLET AND A CONCERT 


( ys Tuesday last M. Georges Jacobi conducted for the 
/ first time in public his new ballet, Titania, at the 
Alhambra. This is the ninety-ninth ballet emanating from 
the pen of the veteran composer, and his splendid work in 
this branch of music is now, at last, beginning to be realised 
by the general public and the press. Time was when the 
reporter of ballets, after devoting half a column to the 
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praise of everybody concerned (except the musicians) con- 
cluded his notice with some such afterthought as that 
‘lively strains were furnished by Mr. So-and-so,’ just as 
though the elaborate musical numbers were so many yards 
of bullion fringe. But on Tuesday the importance of the 
composer was recognised by the management in a novel 
departure. The audience was provided with a lithographed 
reproduction of the principal airs, and it was thus possible 
to follow the course of the proceedings with an added 
interest. In placing upon the stage 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream in dumb-show, considerable difficulties had to be 
surmounted. Shakespeare’s plot, which has been more or 
less strictly adhered to, does not lend itself especially well 
to this form of treatment, and without the aid of spoken 
dialogue the story could only have been rendered intelligible 
by the exercise of great experience and ingenuity. These 
qualities Signor Carlo Coppi was at hand to supply. The 
development of the various scenes is managed with the ut- 
most tact and effect, and in conjunction with Mr. T. E. Ryan, 
who has painted some lovely scenery, and M. Alias, the cos- 
tumier, the adapter has produced a spectacle that for pure 
artistic and classic charm outshines any previous ballet at 
the Alhambra. The principal characters wereall called before 
the curtain at the conclusion, and M. Jacobi was compelled 
to bow his acknowledgments over and over again amid a 
scene of enthusiasm that is rarely witnessed. After an 
overture, conceived in the composer’s happiest vein, the 
first tableau shows the Palace of Theseus, Duke of Athens. 
This scene contains much agreeable music, and at once we 
are in the midst of those engaging dance measures in 
which M. Jacobi exce!s. The second scene, A Glade in 
the Forest, is one of the most elaborate ‘ sets ’ ever afforded 
by a generous management. Among the trees is seen the 
intermittent glow of fire-flies, and the ‘ Aerial Dancers’ of 
the Grigolatis Troupe disport themselves in graceful 
flights. It is a veritable realisation of fairyland. Tableau 
the third reveals Titania’s Bower, where Bottom the 
Weaver slumbers at the side of the Queen. In the last 
scene the burlesque drama of Pyramus and Thisbe at the 
Duke’s palace is enacted, and the whole concludes, as a 
ballet should, with a blaze of colour and a triumph of 
movement and artistic grouping. It is almost invidious to 
particularise where all is so admirable, but the music of 
the Elves’ Farandole (No. 8), the Dance in B major (No. 10), 
the Waltz movement in C (No, 12), the Polka in B (No. 14), 
and the Finale (No, 24), struck us as particularly fine for 
the purposes for which they are intended, and the instru- 
mentation throughout is of that sonorous and voluptuous 
kind that is not easily acquired. The premiére danseuse, 
Signorina Cecilia Cerri (Hermia), was encored for her solo 
in the last tableau, and all the chief performers showed 
great dramatic efficiency apart from dancing. The palm 
in this connection ought probably to be awarded to Mlle. 
Grigolatis who, as Titania, seemed the embodiment of that 
poetical conception. With her Greek profile, and her pure 
pale face, as she poised herself on garlands with the light- 
ness of thistledown, she seemed a fairy indeed. 

M. de Greef gave his third and concluding pianoforte 
recital for the season last Saturday at St. James’s Hall 
when there was a very large audience. His programme 
consisted of three pieces by Schumann, four by Chopin, 
two by Liszt, and one each by Beethoven, Grieg, and 
Moszkowski. The Beethoven excerpt (Thirty-two Varia- 
tions) ranks among the most tiresome and unnecessary of 
the Master’s pianoforte works. M. de Greef played it 
carefully enough, though it is difficult to guess why he 
should have been at the pains. It is a ¢our de force asa 
composition, but undesirable as a solo. The pianist handled 
the music of Chopin with fluency if with but little 
individuality, and he by no means showed the same appre- 
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ciation of its subtleties that he brought to bear upon the 
selections from Schumann. ‘The ‘ Arabesque’ by the latter 
he performed to perfection, and with the nicest taste and 
imagination. He seemed especially to identify himself 
with Schumann, whose curious fancy evidently appeals 
strongly to his artistic temperament. M. de Greef is 
unquestionably a fine player, and he has just sufficient 
mannerism to render him ‘interesting’ to the ladies who 
watch with eagerness the angle of a performer's hand, the 
turn of his head, or the expression of his eyebrows during 
telling passages. He is also extremely happy in_ his 
management of the sustaining pedal, which he uses with 
the utmost tact and without ever blurring the effect. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 


Dolphin Hotel, Chichester, 
2nd August, 1895, 
My Dear Percy, 

If persistent noise could ‘ make us all happy and gay,’ 

that would be the condition of the City of Chichester at 
the present time. But for my part I should prefer the 
seclusion of the Birdless Grove in Goodwood Park as I am 
now situated. Not only is my hearing constantly assaulted 
with the rude refrains of itinerant minstrels but some fiend 
has constructed a whistling instrument of torture on which 
with gross inhumanity he has bestowed the name of ‘ syren.’ 
The companions of Ulysses might well have had their ears 
plugged had the charmers of the sea possessed voices 
resembling this abominable invention. And the worst of 
of it is that Chichester is in times of peace such a dear 
dreamy town, and that, so an authority told me, is the 
reason why it is annually held by the enemy. The 
number of thieves and welshers who attend Goodwood 
is, I am sure, unequalled even at Epsom. I was myself 
once robbed at Goodwood of some thirty sovereigns just 
opposite the entrance to the grand stand at the corner 
where the carriages congregate. I was looking tor my 
conveyance when suddenly I was lifted off my feet from 
before and behind, and my ‘ American pocket’ was relieved 
of a banker’s bag with the gold aforesaid. Of course I 
kicked out, but the thing was done so neatly and so quickly 
that before I could realise what had happened I found 
myself on the ground as peacefully at rest as if I had been 
tripped up by accident. And, which added insult to injury, 
the robbers had kindly replaced the empty bag in my coat, 
probably because it was stamped with the name of the South 
Western Bank. The closing of Goodwood House, owing 
to the lamented death of- Lady Florence Gordon-Lennox, 
was, of course, expected, as the unfortunate lady had been 
given up by the doctors some time since. She was of the 
best and most charitable nature, and her death is deeply 
regretted throughout the region round about. But, despite 
this sad event, I do not remember to have seen better 
attendance, though the smartly dressed matrons and 
maidens under the trees and on the coaches were very 
generally provided with waterproofs and umbrellas. Some 
say this gave the tip for backing Wise Virgin on Tues- 
day, on which day I must draw your attention toa strange 
and, to my knowledge, unexampled circumstance. I refer 
to the Ham Stakes, in which horses belonging respec- 
tively to the Dukes of Westminster, Devonshire and 
Portland, finished first, second and third, while the other 
animals engaged were entered by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland and Prince Soltykoff. Not a commoner was 
in it. But despite the large attendance it seems to 
me that the meeting has been somewhat dull. Nor 
have the dresses been remarkable for that taste which 
is usual on the Sussex Downs. It may be because my 
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eyesight is waning, or because Worth is dead, or because 
the clouds threatened mischief, but certainly 1 never 
looked at a poorer display of finery—mind only from my 
point of view. All that was most showy was American 
and in questions of dress American belles differ 
with the present writer. A profusion of diamonds 
and gold embroidery no more make a handsome 
gown than does a red, white and blue sunshade a 
Princess of France. I saw one curious incident on 
Wednesday. A gentleman was in the paddock, and 
was seized unaware by a lady in sky-blue. Evidently 
the former was not anxious to meet the dame or 
damsel, for he raised his hat and attempted to make 
off. The lady, however, was not to be put off. I 
heard her say in a strong stage whisper, ‘What about 
Ascot?’ The gentleman turned a kind of green-white 
and invited her to take a stroll. ‘They disappeared in the 
crowd evidently in strong argument. Now what did those 
three words mean? Possibly my friend, Mr. G. R. Sims, 
or Dr, Conan Doyle, might found an ingenious theory on 
the question, but in so far as I could conceive, ‘What 
about Goodwood?’ seemed to be the present topic of 
discussion. Was the green and white gentleman the 
husband of the sky-blue lady ? Or had he backed horses 
for her at Ascot and not paid her? Or had he promised 
after losing vast sums never to go to a race meeting again ? 
Or had he promised to get the questioner a ticket for the 
royal enclosure and failed ? Quien sabe? but I do know 
that the tragic delivery of that query, ‘ What about Ascot ?’ 
rings in my ears along with the shriek of that confounded 
syren, 

To-morrow (Saturday) Southampton is to be en /féle 
on the occasion of the opening of the new dock by the 
Prince of Wales, who will be accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud. It should be known that this visit 
—the Royal ladies were not expected—is almost entirely 
due to the high estimation in which Their Royal High- 
nesses hold Sir Charles Scotter and the Directors of the 
South-Western Railway Company. There was a time 
when the Great Western was looked upon at Windsor 
as the only fit and proper railway company for the con- 
veyance of royalty, but nowadays the boundless enterprise 
and splendid organisation of the Waterloo Board are earning 
their due reward. One of the best friends of the S.W.R. 
is the Duchess of Albany, after whom one of the Bourne- 
mouth Pullman Cars is named. I wish that writers in the 
Press would not talk of the German Emperor ‘ visiting the 
Queen.” He is not a guest of Her Majesty when he 
arrives at Cowes, but lives on board his own ironclad, or 
yacht as he prefers to call it, the Hohenzollern. Of 
course he is invited to Osborne, but his movements are 
controlled solely by his own wishes, and occasionally he 
gives the detectives who are imported during his stay 
great anxiety by disappearing for hours together. The 
Emperor’s Shield, which he has presented to the R.Y.S. 
has I am told arrived at the Castle and is a magnificent 
piece of plate. But the Emperor’s twenty-tonner, Vineta 
built in Germany from Watson’s design and towed to 
Southampton by a torpedo boat, is at present a great 
failure, falling an easy prey to Audrey, Stéphanie and 
Inyoni. She is, I believe, the first German-built yacht 
which has ever raced in the Solent. 

It is very unsafe till public and private excitement has 
abated to refer to the elections at a mixed gathering. 
The other night 1 was dining at the hospitable board of a 
certain lady of light and leading, and before the banquet 
began she said: ‘I trust that no one will begin politics.’ 
Of course, her ladyship’s commands were obeyed; but 
presently an unfortunate individual half-way down the 
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table-cloth observed: ‘I’m glad that Surrey has beaten 
Derbyshire.’ Whereupon the thunder-bolt fell. Quoth 
our hostess, in her most acid manner, ‘I thought, Mr. X., 
that I had asked you not to refer to political matters.’ 
Then the laugh went up, and her ladyship, when explana- 
tion was given, joined in it heartily, for she is as good- 
matured as she is strict in her principles of entertainment. 
No, I shall not go to Cowes this year, having an invita- 
tion to stay with a Belgian friend in the Ardennes, whence 
therefore, unless I fall a victim to an unexpected wild boar, 
you will hear from—Yours truly, Hat (o’ tur Wynp). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HE late Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd belonged to a 
class which is rapidly dying out—that of the pro- 
fessional bookmakers, men who turn to practical account 
their knowledge of and interest in ‘things literary.’ He 
appears to have begun his career in 1869 with a book of 
translations from Charles Baudelaire. His first editorial 
work seems to have borne fruit in 1872, when he brought 
out a reprint of the Lambs’ Poetry for Children. After 
that came editions of Coleridge’s Osorio, the works of 
Chapman, the poems of Blake, the works of Shelley, the 
poems of Ebenezer Jones, the ‘early poems’ of Mrs, 
Browning and Longfellow, the ‘ plays and poems’ of Charles 
Dickens. Not all his enterprises had my sympathy, but 
he did some useful work for all that. Even the compilation 
which he called Memoirs of Thomas Carlyle has some matter 
in it of genuine biographical value. In the long run, no 
doubt, he will be best remembered by his series of biblio- 
graphies, into which he put a good deal of labour, if of no 
other quality. First came Waltoniana and Tennysoniana ; 
then the booklets about Ruskin, Dickens, Carlyle, Thacke- 
ray, and Mr. Swinburne. The ‘ Thackeray ’ appeared first in 
1881, and was enlarged for the ‘ Sultan and Stork’ volume 
in 1887. The ‘Swinburne,’ privately printed in 1883, was 
published in 1884, and in a revised and enlarged form in 
1887. The Tennysoniana is of course very much behind 
these present days, but it was the foundation on which 
more than one of Shepherd’s successors built their own 
little fabric of bibliography and biography. 

I note a suggestion for a collected edition of the poems 
of Alexander Smith. The thing is most desirable. At one 
period as fiercely decried as he was enthusiastically lauded, 
Smith appears to be settling down into his proper place in 
our poetical Valhalla. He is being judged solely on his 
merits. Of course he was unequal; of course most of his 
‘ good things’ glitter like beads upon a string —‘ pearls at 
random strung ’—instead of being welded into a solid and 
permanent whole. Moreover, they are comparatively few. 
At the same time I cannot understand how any one can 
deny that Smith was a poet. The slender little volume 
which contains ‘ A Life-Drama’ and the sonnets—origin- 
ally published in 1856—should be sufficient to assert the 
fact. Noone but a poet could have written the sonnet 
beginning ‘ Beauty still walketh on the earth and air.’ 
Then there were the ‘ City Poems’ of 1857, the ‘ Edwin of 
Deira’ of 1861, his share of the Sonnets of the War, and, if 
I remember rightly, some verses in the volume of Las 
Leaves. Smith’s essay-books, Dreamthorp and A Summer in 
Skye, were reprinted respectively in 1881 and 1885. Lhe 
time has now come for the issuing of his Complete Poetical 
Works. 

It is pleasant to know that Miss Alma Tadema, has 
translated into English Maeterlinck’s Pelleas et Mélisande, 
and Les Aveugles. These versions will help to popularise 
the Belgian writer in this country, where, up till now, 
he has been represented in our native tongue only by 
translations of La Princesse Maleine, L’Intruse, and 
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Intérieur. Versions of the two former were published in 
one volume by Mr. Heinemann in 1892, and Mr. Archer’s 
translation of Jntérieur appeared in the New Review. 

There are specks on the sun, and even a Quarterly 
Reviewer may nod. In the current Quarterly’s article on 
‘ Parody’ I come across the following sentence :—‘ W., §, 
Gilbert, after writing the Wicked World, composed, under 
the nom de plume of F. A. Tomline, a parody of this great 
theatrical favourite which he called The Happy World,’ 
This, however, is not quite correct. Mr. Gilbert’s nom de 
guerre was F, Latour Tomline, and the name he gave to 
the burlesque was, of course, 7’he Happy Land. 

After this, who shall be surprised to discover confused 
metaphor in the work of a Fortnightly Reviewer? In the 
August number of ,the periodical which Mr. W. L, 
Courtney edits, a writer says—‘To the average Noncon- 
formist the race-course is a cess-pool of iniquity, to which 
no quarter can be extended.’ Fancy ‘extending quarter’ 
to ‘a cess-pool’! 

A weekly contemporary speaks of the author of ‘ The 
Long Arm’ in Chapman's Magazine—Miss Mary Wilkins, 
the distinguished American novelist—as ‘a Miss Mary 
Wilkins, a writer who is not so well known in England as 
she doubtless deserves to be.’ This is rather an engaging 
blunder. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK’ 


FicTIon 


A Magnificent Young Man. John Strange Winter. White. 
The Lovely Malincourt. Wenry Mathers. Jarrold. 

The Mirror of Music. Stanley V. Makower. Lane. 

'Twixt Will and Will Not. Jessie L. Nicholson, Hurst. 


MISCELLANEA 


Analytical Chemistry. Professor N. Menschutkin. Translated 
by James Locke. Macmillan. 

An Introduction to the Siudy of Zoology. ¥. Lindsay, C.S. 
Sonnenschein. 

The Cotton Trade in England and on the Continent. Dr. G. 
von Schultze-Gaevernitz. Translated by Oscar S. Hall. 
Simpkin Marshall. 

The Practice of Massage. A. Symons Eccles. Macmillan. 


ForEIGN 


Beitraege z. physischen Geographie v. Montenegro. K. Hassert. 
Gotha : Perthes. 

Das Leben des Meeres. C. Keller. Leipzig : Tauchnitz. 

Die Geschichte des Urheberrechts in England. A. Osterrieth. 
Leipzig : Hirschfeld. 

Die Schoepfung des Menschen und s. Ideale. W. Haacke. Jena: 
Costenoble. 

Ein Narr. H.v. Kahlenberg. Dresden: Reissner. 

Jean la flime. A. Matthey. Paris: Dentu. 

La faute de Madame Charvet. C.Lemonnier. Paris: Dentu. 

L’été a lombre. Jean Aicard. Paris: Flammarion. 

Rut pour la Vie. Marcel Mcuton Paris: Savine. 

Waldmoder. F¥. Jacobsen. Jena: Costenoble. 

Warum? A.Wothe. Chemnitz: Richter. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. SAINTSBURY ON PEACOCK 


Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle. By THOMAS LOVE PEA- 
COCK. Illustrated by F, H. TOwNSEND. With an Intro- 
duction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. London: Macmillan. 


All good Peacockians (except those who would rather have 
done it themselves) will rejoice that the Introduction to a new 
issue of Maid Marian and Crotchet Castle has been entrusted 
to Mr. Saintsbury, and to speak seriously and by the card it 
would not have been possible to find any writer better equipped 
de pied en cap for the undertaking. And it is further to be 
noted that certain pieces of good fortune are sometimes, if but 
too rarely, reserved as in this case for people who from every 
point of view have most amply deserved them. Mr. Saints- 
bury’s good fortune here has been to light upon a discovery 
which, so far as at least one constant student of Peacock knows, 
is absolutely new. Mr. Saintsbury relates how like other devout 
admirers of ‘ the Old Bird ’ he had been unable, often as he had 
read Peacock’s novels, to understand what was the special model 
that the author of these unique performances had before him. 
‘Lord Houghton had noticed, and nobody who had any know- 
ledge of the subject was likely to gainsay, the obvious 
indebtedness of Peacock to the French tale-tellers of the 
eighteenth century from Anthony Hamilton to Pigault-Lebrun 
—though, by the way, Lord Houghton’s attribution of the 
Compire Mathieu to Pigault-Lebrun was a mistake, or more 
probably a slip of memory. But in the model which Hamilton 
set, which Voltaire borrowed, and which others imitated from 
Voltaire, there was a very great deal which is quite different 
from Peacock—different not merely in the details (where differ- 
ence was necessary, considering the time and country of the 
writers), but in other ways much more important. I had not 
solved the problem when, some nine years since, | first wrote 
about Peacock in Macmillan’s Magazine, and I have not noticed 
that anybody has ever solved it. But a month or two ago I 
happened to be reading for a different purpose the old English 
version of Marmontel’s Contes Moraux—a book which in the 
original I had not read since a period before that at which I 
“commenced Peacockian.” And it so happened that one of the 
first things I hit upon was the phrase “the beautiful Cephalis ” 
in the English version of Les Mariages Samnites. This of 
course fired the train, and it is both inevitable and right that 
Mr. Saintsbury after going further into the matter should have 
no doubt ‘ that these famous Moral Tales, which were immensely 
popular in England exactly at the time when Peacock was a 
boy and a very young man, give the line between the Hamil- 
tonian-Voltarian conte and Peacock.’ Let no good Peacockian 
however imagine, for a moment, that Mr. Saintsbury’s admira- 
tion, at once warm and judgmatic, for ‘the Old Bird’ is affected 
one way or another by what may be fairlytermed his discovery, 
On the contrary he describes it as a curiosity of literature, 
worth mentioning, but not to be pursued. ‘For there is much 
more in Peacock, especially for an Englishman, and an 
Englishman of our day, than his indebtedness to the French 
conteurs, and the main interest of the juxtaposition of them is 
that it supplies one more of those literary filiations which are 
the most interesting things in literary study. Nothing comes of 
nothing : and though there is absolutely no more foolish and 
useless style of criticism than that which would fain make out 
that somebody copied somebody else, there is none more sage 
and fruitful than that which endeavours to find out what some- 
body had in his mind, consciously or unconsciously, when he 
wrote something.’ 

This is excellently well said, and from it Mr. Saintsbury goes 
on to inform some and remind others in the pleasantest possible 
way of facts about Peacock, who, the son of a London glass 
merchant, was born at Weymouth on the 18th of October 178s, 
and who did not ‘commence novelist’ until he was past thirty, 
It is odd to note, as Mr. Saintsbury says, in connection with 
Peacock’s many gibes at men and things of Scotland, that he was 
baptised at the Scottish Kirk, London Wall. He was educated at 
a private school kept by a Mr. Wicks, and though private schools 
held a higher place then than now, it is certainly curious that 
he assimilated such stores of learning and scholarship as are 
discerned in his work, No doubt it must be conceded to Mr. 
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Saintsbury, much as one may have hated accents one’s self, that 
the habit of writing Greek without accents, which was due to 
his peculiar education and clung to him through life, was a 
reprehensible one ; and yet it may be doubted whether many 
people would be much happier if the accents had been put on. 
It was in 1819 that the directors of the East India Company 
did a good deed in giving Peacock a post which began at £800 
a year and rose to £2500, with a large pension after very good 
and long service. ‘One Peacock,’ says Samuel Titmarsh in 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, ‘a clerk in the India House, and 
a precious good place he has too.’ This was @ propos of 
Planché’s and Bishop’s dramatic version of Maid Marian and 
especially of the song, 


The bramble, the bramble, the bonny forest bramble, 


said to be the only lay that Charles Kemble ever sang in tune. 
But before we get to Maid Marian in the Introduction it is a 
pleasant task to read the introducer’s fine and never lengthy or 
over-elaborate criticism on Peacock’s various qualities as shown 
in his work, Maid Marian appeared in 1822. The first of the 
novels was Headlong Hall, 1816, followed in the next year by 
Melincourt and in 1818 by Nightmare Abbey; and after 
Maid Marian seven years elapsed before the publication 
of the ever delightful Misfortunes of Elphin, containing 
one of the great battle-songs of the world. In 1831 came 
Crotchet Castle and in 1860 Gryll Grange which, as Mr. 
Saintsbury justly says, shows ‘such a maintenance of power, 
of a kind seldom preserved in age, as hardly any other 
writer of seventy-five has exhibited.’ 

The whole of Mr. Saintsbury’s criticism of Peacock is full 
of matter, and adorned with such nicety of expression that 
one must not attempt to make a #récis of any of it, but must 
quote some passages, premising that they are but a taste of 
what the reader of the whole Introduction will find. ‘As for 
the characters,’ Mr. Saintsbury writes, ‘they begin by being 
almost purely representative and almost allegorical, except 
that they have the lively personality which allegorical figures 
seldom, save in the hands of Bunyan, attain. Occasionally, 
but very rarely, as in the Scythrop of Nightmare Abbey, Peacock 
transforms a fanciful caricature of an actual person (in this case 
Shelley) into a lifelike and abiding creation; twice, in the 
Brother Michael of Maid Marian and the Seithenyn of Elphin, 
he makes fantastic personages of the highest merit ; once at 
least in the Dr. Folliott of Crotchet Castle he draws a real and 
possible figure of his own time with extraordinary verve and 
success. At the other and worse end of the scale he is rather 
fond of bringing in doleful creatures with nicknames, who are, 
as it were, mere labelled dummies set up to receive shots at 
their various fads and follies. But the majority of his charac- 
ters stand between these extremes, and, if seldom reaching the 
highest of fictitious reality (here we most signally and emphati- 
cally disagree with Mr. Saintsbury), have a tolerably firm foot- 
ing upon a level a little lower (no, sir, not a jot lower) and do 
their work, especially in conversation, excellently.’ Conversation, 
indeed, was an extraordinarily strong point with Peacock ; and 
it is very well pointed out how his handling of it improved after 
the early times when ‘he was rather too apt to bolster it out 
with elaborate dissertations.’ But we find everything well 
pointed out in this Introduction even where we totally disagree 
with the writer, as in the case of the shocking statements we 
have quoted and commented. And so we end as we began. 
Some of us Peacockians (though let us hope our ‘name is mo¢ 
Mr. Envy’) might have liked to have our say about Peacock; 
yet it may be present to us that we should probably not have 
said so good a say as Mr. Saintsbury’s. But, indeed, what 
branch of literature is there in which we, even if we cherish 
‘special’ subjects, should be surprised to find Mr. Saintsbury 
knowing something better and more than most of us know? 


A NEW WAY TO CLIMB OLD ALPS 


The Alps from End to End. By Sir WILLIAM MarTIN 
Conway. With one hundred full-page Illustrations by 
A. D. M‘CoRMICK. Westminster; Constable. 


The revolution in the sentiment about mountains makes a 
curious chapter in the history of taste. Time was, and that 
not so very long ago, when what chiefly struck beholders of the 
Alps was their inconvenience and repulsiveness. The author 
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of the Efpistole Hoeliana, who wrote Instructions for Foreign 
Travel, and was, so to speak, the Baedeker of the England of 
the Stuarts, described ‘the Pyrenzeans’ as ‘not so high and 
hideous as the Alps’; and he compared the Alps, greatly to 
their disadvantage, with the mountains of his own Wales, which, 
said he, ‘ bore always something useful to man or beast—some 
grass at least ; but those uncouth, huge, monstrous excrescences 
of nature bore nothing, most of them, but craggy stones ; and 
the tops of some of them were blanched over all the year long 
with snows.’ There is something peculiarly comic to the 
modern reader about this plaintive irritation with the snow; 
yet such was once the universal feeling about mountains. 
The revolution of sentiment began a little more than a cen- 
tury later with Saussure, who made a scientific exploration of 
the Alps, and was the first man to ascend Mont Blanc. And 
in our English Horace Walpole, who anticipated so many 
modern tastes, we already get the sense for scenery, the senti- 
ment of ‘the picturesque’ and ‘the sublime’ in mountains. 
There is in one of his letters a description of a ravine and 
waterfall, which is a very tolerable anticipation of Mr. Ruskin’s 
descriptive manner. Alpine and mountaineering literature, 
however, as we now know it, may be said to have begun with 
the publication of the first series of Peaks, Passes and Glaciers 
not forty years ago. From that date journal has followed 
journal and book book till at the present day Alpine literature 
threatens to become as the Alps themselves for magnitude. 
The mountaineering books, and such big books as they are too, 
come in batches and battalions. Yesterday it was Mr. Mum- 
mery ; to-day it is Sir W. M. Conway ; to-morrow it will be 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield, all three, be it said, good men and 
true, and very giants of modern mountaineering. So popular 
have the mountains become, so thoroughly have the ‘high and 
hideous Alps’ of the clerk of King Charles’s council come to be, 
in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s phrase, ‘the playground of Europe.’ 
Mr. Mummery’s brilliant book, which we very lately reviewed, 
illustrates the Alps as the playground of Europe after a fashion 
newer even than that of Mr. Leslie Stephen and his fellows of 
the early days ofthe Alpine Club. Toa certain class of modern 
climbers the Alps have become, not so much the playground 
as, the gymnasium of Europe, a place where nature has set up 
within convenient distance a fine assortment of greased poles 
and tight ropes. Mr. Mummery himself, of course, will not be 
confounded with the mere competitive athlete, greatly as he 
glories in the mere tension of nerve and muscle, and anxious as 
he is to disclaim the old scientific and other excuses for 
the delights of mere mountaineering. Mr. Mummery is 
a thorough mountaineer in the widest sense of the term 
But there is a good deal of competitive athleticism in Switzer- 
land nowadays. The change that has come over Swiss climb- 
ing was no doubt inevitable. The pioneers spread the fame of 
the mountains ; the fame set a fashion; the fashion brought 
tourists ; the tourist brought hotels, then railways, then more 
railways and more hotels, till now every eminent peak has a 
tourist centre at its base. The Alpine climber of twenty or 
thirty years ago was, as Sir W. M. Conway says, a traveller, 
and desired to be an explorer. He went to the Alps to wander 
about and to rough it. The new climber is, Jar excellence,a 
climber ; the actual climbing is to him a sport like shooting or 
hunting ; and he settles in some luxuriously furnished centre, 
and from his centre engages in competitive climbs of extreme 
difficulty. We do not describe the new fashion for the purpose 
of condemning it : but rather because it enables one to explain 
the aim and object of Sir W. M. Conway’s new book. He 
desired if possible to revive something of the freshness of 
the old Alpine days, when there were still mysteries for 
the explorer. His plan for doing so was simply that of taking 
the Alps from end to end, instead of climbing peaks from a 
centre. The route he and his party took was from the Colle 
di Tenda at the Southern Italian end of the Alps and over the 
Maritime, the Cottian and Western Graian Alps to Mont 
Blanc, and thence taking both Monte Rosa and the Bernese 
Oberland on the way to the Tirol, ending with the Ankogl, the 
last snow peak in the direction of Vienna. The plan was to 


take a through route that should lie along the finest and most 
famous snow mountains ; not, however, to let the peaks deter- 
mine the route, but to take such peaks and passes as could 
properly be included in the route. The object was not fancy 
climbing but sound travelling and scientific mountaineering. 
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In the old days Swiss mountaineering was one of the best 
forms of training for a traveller, and the author, who is 
traveller as well as climber, thought the time had come 
when a return might be made to the habits in this 
respect of the Alpine pioneers—one of the objects indeed 
of the expedition being the education as guides in new country 
of the two Gurkhas who accompanied it. The reader accord- 
ingly must not look here for the excitement of Mr. Mummery’s 
book, of which Sir W. M. Conway has truthfully said that begin 
reading it where you will in a few moments you are holding 
on to the chair for safety. Mr. Mummery’s dare-devilry is 
magnificent, but it is not war. One of the charms, indeed, of 
the present book is the easy-going nature of the narrative, 
The author makes no effort to be thrilling, and tells the reader 
frankly when he was lazy or bad-tempered. After reading it 
Tartarin in his worst moments of weakness might start for the 
mountains by the next train. But what mightily surprised not 
only the Gurkhas but the guides was the way that the English- 
men steered by compass and chart right across country through 
fog and snow. It was an unceasing surprise to Aymonod 
when the route turned out right, and he said he was too old 
for it, but all young guides ought to learn the use of map and 
compass before they were licensed. The Gurkhas, by the way, 
seem to have been delightful fellows—patient, plucky, merry, 
and making friends of everybody they met. They took to the 
business of Swiss mountaineering as the duck takes to the 
water. ‘Amar Sing,’ says Sir Martin, ‘climbing about after 
his reckless fashion, slipped and began falling down the preci- 
pitous hill-side. It seemed ten chances to one that he would 
be killed, but the odd chance glued him to a rough rock before 
he had gone too far. This adventure occurred out of my 
sight. When he rejoined me! at once perceived that some- 
thing had happened to amuse him, for he kept breaking out 
into laughter every few minutes.’ There you have the tone of 
narrative. It was not sothat Mr. Whymper threw away the 
thrill when, on the way back from one of his early attempts on 
the Matterhorn, ne bounded on to the providential rock that 
stuck out between him and eternity. For one thing, now that 
familiarity has robbed the mountains of their mystery, even 
horrible danger is without that attribute of imaginative terror 
which surrounded it in the days of the pioneers, The modern 
athletic climber among Alps of which every aré¢e and pinnacle 
has been explored and described is apt to forget this and under- 
rate the effect. It is noteworthy that in none of the early 
attempts on the Matterhorn were the climbers actually stopped 
by an impassable physical difficulty, It was always, unless 
we are mistaken, that they saw ahead a place apparently im- 
passable. And yet there was lack neither of courage {nor skill 
in the earliest days of the Alpine Club. What we have said 
of the letterpress applies also to Mr. M‘Cormick’s illustrations. 
There is no attempt to be sensational, and they may really be 
said to minimise the effects of Alpine scenery. Perhaps the 
most thrilling thing in the book is the description (founded on 
documents) of the great and famous landslip which buried part 
of the village of Elm in Canton Glarus in September 1881. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Ivan the Terrible: His Life and Times. By AUSTEN PEMBER, 
M.A. London: Marsden. 


In spite of our recently awakened interest in Russia and 
things Russian, Ivan the Terrible has hitherto remained to 
most Englishmen little more than a name, and so far as we 
have known him at all it is as a bloodthirsty tyrant who con- 
summated a career of hideous cruelty by the murder of his own 
son and perished miserably of remorse. Yet this mere monster, 
as he is commonly conceived, has left a deeper impression upon 
the history of Russia than any other ruler before or since. He 
was the founder of the Russian autocracy and, as he was the 
first, so he was in some respects the greatest of the Czars, for 
without an Ivan the Terrible there could have been no Peter 
the Great, and Russia might even have been lost to Europe. 
Such a man, whatever his crimes, can have been no mere 
vulgar tyrant, and we may be grateful to Mr. Pember for giving 
us an opportunity of forming a more adequate conception of 
him. Mr. Pember’s book is not, it must be confessed, an 
altogether satisfactory performance, belonging rather to the 
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picturesque and popular order of biographies than to the 
soberly critical and scientific. He accepts his authorities pretty 
much as he finds them, even in cases when he himself admits 
that a little sifting would be most desirable. The order of his 
narrative is often unnecessarily confused, and in style he has an 
irritating weakness for cheap rhetoric. Nor do we think he 
has done full justice to Ivan’s character or shown much insight 
in his interpretation of it. But his book is, after all, very read- 
able, and, if on no other account, it would be welcome as the first 
attempt to give English readers anything like an adequate 
account of ‘one of the most remarkable beings who ever sat 
upon a throne.’ 

The great puzzle for the biographer of Ivan is the apparently 
sudden change which came over him in his thirtieth year, and 
converted a comparatively humane and highly enlightened 
prince into a monster whose name has become a byword for 
tyranny and brutality. His earlier years were, no doubt, not 
altogether free from objectionable features, but his vices were 
those of his time and the country, and, when one considers the 
demoralising influences under which he was brought up, the 
marvel is that he resisted them so successfully. Contemporary 
observers of unquestioned impartiality are unanimous in their 
praises of him in the first period of his reign. ‘ He was not 
only beloved of his nobles and commons,’ says one of them, 
‘but they also act in great dread and fear throughout his 
dominions... (He) setteth his whole delight upon two 
things: to serve God, and howe to subdue and conquere his 
enemies.’ Such executions as he ordered were amply justified 
not only in the interest of his personal safety but for the good 
of the people he governed, and they were carried out with no 
unnecessary cruelty. In his wars he showed himself no less a 
brave and capable general than a clear-sighted statesman. By 
crushing the Tartars he delivered Russia from a standing 
menace to her existence, and his attack on Livonia and Poland 
was undertaken to provide Russian commerce with the Western 
outlet which at the time was its most pressing need. He had 
fully grasped the necessity of bringing his country into touch 
with the rest of Europe and gladly availed himself of every 
opportunity for opening communications with other states. 
It was in his reign, we may note, that the first intercourse took 
place between Russia and England. He anticipated the policy 
of Peter the Great by inviting foreign craftsmen to come and 
settle in Russia, while among the reforms he took in hand after 
firmly establishing himself upon the throne was a much needed 
purification of the Church. In his domestic life he proved a 
devoted husband and an affectionate father, and, according to the 
standards of the time, he was a scholar of high attainments and 
wide reading. Taking him for all in all one may say that at 
the beginning of his thirtieth year Ivan was a truly model prince, 
whose equal was not to be found upon any of the thrones of 
Europe. Then came the sudden and disastrous transformation. 
That the iniquities of his later years have been much ex- 
aggerated is more than probable, as our accounts of them are 
derived from obviously tainted sources, upon which no adequate 
criticism has yet been brought to bear. But after making all 
allowance for the hostile bias of offended ecclesiastics and 
aggrieved nobles we have left ample evidence to prove that his 
later life was stained by the most abominable vices and the 
most hideous cruelty, and that when he died, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-three, he had only too well earned the 
epithet with which history has branded him. What then was 
the cause of this extraordinary change and on what grounds, if 
at all, can it be explained ? 

That is the problem, and Mr. Pember apparently gives it up 
as a hopeless enigma, for his tentative suggestions about the 
temporary influence of good advisers or of a charming wife can 
scarcely be regarded as serious attempts at its solution. The 
monarch who, as a mere boy, showed the strength of character 
to make himself independent of the rival factions among the 
nobles, and eventually to crush them, was not likely as a man 
to be swayed for good or evil by a couple of courtiers, or even 
by a wife so lovable and so beloved as Anastasia. The facile 
explanation of madness, however tempting, is utterly unsup- 
ported by the facts of the case so far as we know them, and 
though towards the close of his reign Ivan’s conduct is not that 
of a sane man, his insanity is the result, and not the originating 
cause, of the life he led. The true explanation would appear to 

lie in no inherent viciousness or merely personal influences, but 
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in the nature of the political part which he found himself 
called upon to play. At his accession Russia was ina state 
of anarchy. The feudal nobles created by his predecessors 
had grown strong enough to defy the authority of the Crown, 
and their power had become a national danger. The 
country was torn asunder by their quarrels, and the people 
crushed by their petty tyranny. The only way to save Russia 
was to humble their power and establish a strong central 
government. This was the task which Ivan undertook, and if 
the means by which he accomplished it were brutal, they were 
at least effectual. He saved Russia, but in doing so he placed 
himself in a position which would have required more than 
human strength to support without deterioration. He was 
obliged to choose his Ministers and associates from the very 
class against whom his policy was directed, and who were 
naturally most hostile to him. He felt himself to be surrounded 
by enemies, and the suspicion which such a feeling engenders 
is a fatal influence which, in the long run, ruins the finest 
character. At first the true difficulties of his position did not 
reveal themselves, and all seemed to go well. His first salutary 
severities appeared to have been sufficient to attain his ends ; 
he was established firmly on the throne; in Adachef and Syl- 
vester he had apparently secured two councillors worthy of his 
trust. His suspicions were lulled to rest, and the finer qualities 
of his nature had an opportunity of revealing themselves. But 
the events of his thirtieth year made him bitterly aware of the 
hollowness of his fancied security. When put to the test on 
the occasion of his illness, the men whom he trusted, by refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to his son, showed themselves 
as disloyal servants as by opposing the Livonian war they had 
previously proved themselves incapable advisers. The shock 
of the discovery destroyed the possibility of his ever again 
having confidence in any of those by whom he was surrounded ; 
and when, a few months later, his faithful wife, Anastasia, died, 
he was left absolutely alone among a set of men whom his 
policy had made bitterly hostile to him, and who would have 
been only too glad of an opportunity of overthrowing him. The 
habit of suspicion took an ever deepening hold upon him, and 
the usual results followed. Naturally rather a humane 
man, he developed a ferocious cruelty that grew ever more 
intense as he gave way to it, until it became a sort of 
madness. He flung away all belief in mankind, and with a 
contemptuous cynicism threw himself defiantly into the 
coarsest debauchery. Henceforth his degeneration, moral 
and physical, was rapid, and the signs of it were soon 
visible in his government. The only bright spot in the latter 
part of his reign was the conquest of Siberia, and in that he 
had no part. As a soldier and a statesman he was ruined. 
Humiliations came thick upon him and long ere his tragic death 
the fruits of his early successes had been torn from him. Yet 
he had done a great work: even in his worst days there is a 
distinct political motive traceable beneath his apparently most 
capricious barbarities. It was against the nobles, not the 
people, that they were directed ; and, revolting as his cruelty 
must have been, it must be confessed that his victims were 
seldom men who deserve much sympathy. Mr. Pember some- 
what rhetorically compares Ivan with Nero: we venture to 
think that a more real and instructive parallel is to be found in 
Tiberius. Great as were the differences between the two men, 
their lives present some striking and curious points of 
resemblance. They both had a similar task to perform, which 
reacted in a similar way on both their characters, while both 
have suffered a similar misrepresentation in the eyes of posterity, 
The mission of each was one of unification, to consolidate a 
newly created central power by the suppression of a turbulent 
and corrupt aristocracy, and each was obliged to use similar 
means. They were, no doubt, brutal means, but under the 
circumstances no other could have been effectual, and the 
result for the whole nation was undoubtedly in both cases 
beneficial. Though the pictures of both Ivan and Tiberius have 
been drawn for us by unfriendly hands the fact cannot be 
concealed that by the mass of their subjects they were recognised 
as benefactors and held popular as such. To say, as Mr. 
Pember says, that Ivan crushed the Russian people and thus 
permanently retarded their progress is to do him the greatest 
injustice. It was the nobles who were the real oppressors, and 
by curbing their power Ivan improved the condition of the people 
at large and took the first step towards social equality. 
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FICTION 


1. Pages from the Day-Book 0) Bethia Hardacre. By ELLEN 
FULLER MAITLAND. Chapman. 

2. The Heart of Life. By W.H. MALLOCK. Chapman. 

3. The Story of Christine Rochefort. By HELEN C. PRINCE. 
Longmans. 

4. The Outlaws of the Air. By GEORGE GRIFFITHS. Tower 
Publishing Company. 

5. The Holy Estate: A Study in Morals. By W. H. WILKINS 
and FRANK THATCHER. Hutchinson. 


1. The author of the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre has got 
together a most delightful collection of herbal and other lore, 
but mainly herbal, attributed in the most natural way to the 
day-book of a girl in whom the reader very soon begins to take 
an interest, and whose reflections on the folly of the world, 
and that part of the world called Society, as it flies, have a 
pleasant touch of freshness. The book is indeed so well and 
variously compacted that it is rather a thing to recommend to 
a friend as to be taken up and laid down when you will on a 
hot summer's or cold winter’s afternoon than to review at 
any length. Here, however, are some tastes of it taken at 
random. Here is a piece of jewel lore from Michael Drayton : 
‘This diamant has a property to frustrate the malicious effects 
of poison, to drive away madness and vain fevers that trouble 
and poison the mind. Emeralds refresh the sight, and worn 
in a ring mitigate vertigo and strengthen memory. Sapphires 
quicken the senses, help such as are bitten by venomous beast. 
Rubies resist pestilence, take away idle and foolish thoughts, 
and make men cheerful. . . . In malachite lies a counter-charm 
to poisons, witchcrafts, and sorceries. Lapis lazuli disperses 
melancholy, being taken outwardly, worn as a jewel, it makes 
the wearer cheerful, fortunate, and rich. And here is ‘An 
Electuary for the Passion of the Heart’ (whether love or 
angina pectoris is not apparent): ‘Take Damask Roses half- 
blown, cut off their whites, and stamp them very fine, and 
strain out the juyce very strong ; and moisten it in the stamp- 
ing with a littke Damask Rose-water Then put thereto fine 
powder Sugar, and boyl it gently to a thin syrup. Then take 
the powders of Amber, Pearl and Rubies, of each half a dram, 
Ambergreece, one scruple, and mingle them with the said 
syrup till it be somewhat thick, and take a little thereof on a 
knife’s point morning and evening.’ To take another line, the 
author of The Compleat Gentleman (third ‘impression,’ 1661) 
gives certain instructions and hints for drawing and colouring, 
and amongst other things gives a list of 

‘ Beasts more hard to be drawn for their shape and action : 


The Lion The Hiena 
» Horse » Leopard 
»» Rhinoceros »» Ownce 
» Unicorn » Tiger 
» otag » Panther 
» Lucirn » Ape’ 


» Greyhound 

In the ‘ more easy’ ones he includes the dromedary, the porcu- 
pine, the otter, and ‘all manner of rough and shag-hair dogs. 
It is to be remembered, however, that, while the author of 
Bethia Hardacre has most deftly garnered all sorts of enter- 
taining lore, the original matter of the book is well worth 
attention. There are some quaint and graceful poems scat- 
tered about its pages, and there is a touching love-scene, 
written in perfect taste, at the end of the book, which is thus 
in some sort the beginning of Bethia’s life. 

2. The Heart of Life is a stodgy book written with some 
cleverness and much bad taste. Mr. Mallock does his 
best to relieve the weariness of long pages of irrele- 
vant talk by the occasional suggestion of an immorality. 
He is however very wisely afraid of his materials, and 
the book remains long-winded and dull. Reginald Pole, 
the hero, is a weak-kneed man of the philandering type, who 
has a number of love affairs with several ladies more or less 
abandoned. He writes absurd letters to Pansy while making 
violent love to Shimna—penning in the interval a Blue Book 
which raises him at one stroke from obscurity toa Government 
office, for which post he had not even qualified by a seat in Par- 
liament. Shimna, whose eyes are a ‘wet velvety heartsease,’ 
suffers herself to ‘lean on him asa flower leans on a trellis- work.’ 
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Her dress has a ‘subtle penetrating perfume which seemed to 
have been distilled from the petals of a hundred passionate 
memories. She has a maid to whom she talks in indifferent 
French and who retires to a discreet distance when Shimna and 
Reginald take her for a picnic with them. Shimna is in a word 
our old friend the fascinating foreign countess, and we are not in 
the least surprised when she introduces to Reginald her infant 
and tells him a shaky story of her husband who was a Russian 
general seven feet high. Pole makes his way wonderfully in the 
world despite his lady friends, and dates his rise from a maiden 
speech (made as a member of the Government) which is 
reported in the Zzmes with the comments made in the Ladies 
Gallery on the speaker's personal appearance. There is a 
wealth of other characters in the book who are introduced with 
considerable smartness and some humour, only to subside later 
into obscurity. The book is supremely untrue to life and fails 
to justify its title. On the other hand the workmanship is 
frequently good although there are many traces of careless- 
ness in the writing which should not have been allowed to 
pass. 

3. The Story of Christine Rochefor?is an excellent story, told 
with real power and interest, by a writer with whose name we 
are unfamiliar. As she lays claim to no earlier works on her 
title-page, we are forced to conclude that Zhe Story of Christine 
Rochefort—though it bears no mark of a prentice hand—is a 
first attempt. Whether it is or not, Miss Prince is to be con- 
gratulated on having written an uncommonly good novel. 
She lays her scene in Blois, and contrives to blend a very 
charming air of old-world romance with an essentially modern 
story, in which a woman’s mistake, a romantic Anarchist, and 
a pocket revolution play the chief parts. The character of 
Christine is drawn with great delicacy (we wish that her sur- 
name did not so inevitably suggest a popular cheese), while 
those of Sorrel the Radical, Pierre and Marie the peasants, 
and the Marquise with a hidden tenderness in her worldly eld 
heart, have in them that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin. De Morrel, the agitator, is full of picturesque- 
ness, and the hero—though we own to finding his self-confident 
righteousness as aggravating as Christine did—is sketched 
with ability and consistency. When we have added that the 
agitator speeches ‘ reported’ (we borrow the word from a foot- 
note) in chapter xi. are, though clever, too long, and that the 
authoress is here and there obscure in her phrases, everything 
that we have to say against her book has been said. Miss 
Prince knows her France—that ‘lighthearted heroine of tragic 
story’—excellently well, has a fine comprehension of Freach 
character, and is to be especially congratulated on having 
made Socialism serve her plot and her characters, instead of 
character and plot serving Socialism. The difference will be 
fully appreciated by readers who know—and who does not ?— 
that weary production the novel with a purpose. It only 
remains to add that Miss Prince’s work bears pleasing evidence 
of her having read before she wrote, which is quite unfashionable 
and delightful. 

4. ‘Whaur’s Willie Shakespeare noo?’ cried the perfervid 
Scotsman from the pit as the curtain fell on the last act of the 
Rev. Mr. Home’s tragedy. And so we after reading Zhe Out- 
laws of the Air ask,‘ Where’s Jules Verne now?’ On marvels’ 
head marvels accumulate, as we turn the astounding pages— 
there are 375 of them and not one too many—Atlantic liners 
are shelled and sunk on the ocean highway, cruisers and armed 
men-of-war are blown into atoms, and all by a mysterious gun- 
boat with a speed of thirty-six knots an hour, designed and 
built by an Anarchist engineer, and owned by the body of which 
he is a member—flying-ships speed through the air at a rate of 
two hundred miles an hour, fire great cities and shell Ludgate 
Hill to ruins, hurl boom after boom through the Houses of 
Parliament, and the cupola of St. Paul’s, and with Maxim 
guns and Nordenfeldts make a howling wilderness of Cheap- 
side, while to crown all we are thrilled and impressed by graphic 
accounts of the tallest fighting on record. A Russian army of 
one and a half millions is practically annihilated in a day—and 
after that what is to be said of Saul’s and even David's record 
of slaughter? Fearful of taxing our credulity to extinction, Mr. 
Griffith, is considerate enough to fix the date of these wonders 
some years hence. The flying-ships are the property of the 
Anarchists and their work of destruction appals and terrorises 
the world. To give an air of reality to the story, a deus ex 
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machind, in the person of Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, is introduced, and 
he, having first of all of course floated a syndicate, constructs a 
flying fleet, which outstrips and destroys all the air-ships of the 
Anarchists save one, which finds its last resting-place in the 
North Pole, after leaving the chief conspirator on the top of the 
capital of Nelson’s column. The two leading Anarchists are 
poldly and clearly drawn, but the other characters are colourless 
and indistinct. The story is full of exciting, if impossible 
adventures, with scarcely a dull interval. 

5. Of the collaborators in Zhe Holy Estate Captain Thatcher, 
who describes the manners and customs of a hill station in 
India, if the less literary, is the more lively contributor ; but the 
description is a trifle high-flavoured. It is to be hoped there 
are few soldiers so destitute of morality or mercy as Captain 
Wortley Dampier, who, having forged a cheque on the account 
of Sir John Bradford, exposes his wife to the addresses of that 
old and debauched civilian in order to escape the penalty of 
his fraud. Mrs. Dampier, an innocent daughter of the parson- 
age, is rescued by the gallant Goring in the critical moment— 
Dampier executes a theatrical manceuvre at sea, and is supposed 
to be drowned ; but of course turns up to thwart the marriage 
which Goring and Madeline are projecting for their mutual con- 
solation. The heroine is sorely tempted to divorce the man 
who has spoiled her life, but she regards marriage as an indis- 
soluble tie, and conscience triumphs. It is a little difficult to 
gather how far the sentiments of the authors agree with her 
point of view. It is something, however, tobe called on to 
admire self-sacrifice ; and, if the story be a little thin, there are 
plenty of indications that the writers know their world. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA 


Rifle and Spear With the Rajpoots. Being the Narrative of a 
Writer’s Travel and Sport in Northern India. By Mrs. 
ALAN GARDNER. Illustrated from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, and two Drawings by F. H. 
TOWNSEND. London: Chatto. 


The preface informs us that ‘this volume is an almost verba- 
tim reprint of letters written hurriedly by the roadside,’ and 
that, in the author’s opinion, they ‘would lose what realism 
they possess, if polished up and elaborated at home.’ It would 
be as unfair to Mrs. Alan Gardner as it would be to the public, 
to pretend that her book consists of anything ranking higher 
than ordinary letter-writing ; and, on the whole, we are in- 
clined to agree with her that it is best to leave mere cor- 
respondence of this class in its unpolished condition ; but we 
may remark incidentally that in preparing it for the press, 
if elaboration should be avoided, considerable excision may be 
recommended. We confess to surprise at reading that this is a 
‘reprint of letters ;’ for we were not aware that they had ever 
been printed before. 

A great merit in these epistles is that their writer refrains 
from both jokes and rhapsodies. Here and there they are 
amusing, and their descriptions are often vivid; at the same 
time they are almost free from the provoking ecstasies and the 
still more exasperating ‘funniness,’ which render the letters from 
abroad of too many ladies intolerable. Whether Mrs. Alan 
Gardner slays her victims or becomes a victim—she showed ex- 
cellent sport to various Oriental insects—she states the fact in 
equally homely and unimpassioned language ; in telling us how 
she had to rough it during a lengthy portion of her wanderings, 
she does not dwell unduly on her privations or discomforts ; nor 
does she become immoderately enraptured when recounting the 
magnificent hospitalities showered upon her by Indian poten- 
tates. The title of Rifle and Spear may lead the public to 
imagine her to be a woman of the most bloodthirsty charac- 
ter ; but, beyond killing two bears, slightly wounding a bagged 
panther, aud missing an easy shot at a ram, she seems to have 
had little or noshooting. As to the spear, when it was used at all, 
it was always in her husband’s hand and not in her own ; though 
she rode with him, occasionally, on his pig-sticking expeditions. 
Indeed, the only kind of spear with which she had any personal 
connection was the spear-grass .‘It was most unpleasant. The 
little sharp-pointed seeds detach themselves from the stalks 
and pierce through dress, stockings, and everything, causing 
horrible irritation.” Calmly as she writes, for the most part, she 
shows some animation over the demerits of a certain Arabian 
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horse warranted quiet and to carry a lady. ‘ With a new pair.of 
forelegs,’ he ‘might be a pleasant hack; but, whether from 
weakness or pure “‘cussedness,” he stumbles at every other step, 
and comes on his head regularly every two or three minutes. 
Alan says all Arabs stumble at any pace but agallop. This one 
sustains the racial reputation, and added to it by turning a com- 
plete somersault as I was cantering into Muttra. Fortunately 
he selected a soft place, and, beyond a crushed isat and a coating 
of white dust, I was not much the worse.’ 

Every one who has visited India is aware that although the 
black-buck will graze quietly at a comparatively short distance 
from natives engaged in agricultural labour, he will not allow a 
European, whether armed or unarmed, to get within shooting 
distance of him if he can possibly help it, and we read that the 
author’s husband put a native rug cloak-fashioned over his head 
and shoulders and walked alongside ofa man ploughing with oxen 
in order to get near one of these animals. The oorial likewise 
trusts natives and suspects foreigners. Mrs. Alan Gardner and her 
party had to work hard for a quarter of an hour, pretending to 
cut wood, ‘ breaking off small branches and collecting them into 
bundles,’ to deceive a herd of these wild rams into believing 
them to be inoffensive village woodcutters. Much more 
effective and very much more mysterious were the deceptive 
powers over the brute creation of a conjurer ‘ picturesquely 
clad in a long orange-coloured robe,’ who undertook ‘ to go out 
into the wilderness and charm the foxes and wild beasts.’ The 
party mounted elephants and ‘adjourned to a jungle about two 
miles from camp.’ Having given his audience instructions as 
to where to conceal themselves, the conjurer went about a 
hundred yards in front of them ‘and concealed himself behind 
a bush. He then began a muffled chuckling kind of call, 
which he kept up without ceasing. In about two minutes a fox 
came out of a little nullah close by and, looking suspiciously 
about him, trotted towards the noise.’ By degrees others 
appeared, ‘and finally two big jackals, quite half a mile away, 
came galloping up, as if afraid of being too late for the fun. 
At last there must have been thirty or forty jackals clustered 
together like a pack of hounds not a hundred yards from the 
bush. They all looked frightened, and seemed to come 
against their will, and the instant the man stopped his chant, 
every one of the animals fled,.as if the spell were broken.’ 
The Indian sport of coursing with the trained cheetah is thus 
described. ‘He either catches the buck in two or three 
tremendous bounds, or, if he fails, lies down and sulks. His 
keeper then runs up and pacifies him with that universal food 
of men and beasts—the Indian fowl.’ If the cheetah be a 
dangerous sort of animal to keep for purposes of sport, another 
is almost as destructive in his own humbler sphere. The 
author was staying with a certain Mrs. Bell, who owned a 
mongoose. ‘Whilst we were out driving it seized the oppor- 
tunity to pay a visit to the quail house and bit off the heads of 
over twenty quail that were being fattened’ The next day 
‘Mrs. Bell had a sitting of rare eggs sent her, which were put 
in a cupboard till a hen could be found. We heard a curious 
noise in the cupboard and, opening it, discovered the mongoose 
seated on its hind legs eating the last of theeggs.’ Yet another 
beast in human possession had still more mischievous talents. 
In a Maharaja’s stables, Mrs. Alan Gardner was shown an 
elephant ‘ fastened by chains round each of its legs.’ A dummy 
figure of a man was placed on its back. The moment the 
immense brute felt something sitting astride of him he put up 
his trunk, ‘pulled off the figure and dashed it to the ground ; 
then raising it, he brought it down with a tremendous crash.’ 
The next thing he did was to hold it down with one foot while 
he very slowly tore off its legs and arms, one by one, and finally 
its head. ‘ They told us that if a man got within reach of his 
trunk he would kill him in precisely the same way.’ 

The author’s descriptions of the palaces and their contents, 
both animate and inanimate, are decidedly interesting. She 
mentions a Maharaja who was taken to Osler’s shop at 
Calcutta. ‘Very pretty,’ said he, when he had been shown the 
splendid chandeliers and other things in it, ‘I will buy them all.’ 
‘Accordingly the contents of the shop were packed up and sent 
off to Ulwar. It is perfectly characteristic of the Oriental 
potentate that the huge packages remain unopened to this 
day in the precincts of the Maharaja’s palace.’ In this same 
palace are swords jewelled all over, the blades as well as the 
handles ; yet a few of its choicest but unornamented Damascus 
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blades are even more valuable, and one perfectly plain steel 
sword cost over a thousand pounds. Swords, by the way, are a 
hobby of the author’s lord, and while he tried to purchase some 
choice specimens in India, she contented herself with the 
less ambitious endeavour to buy a dog. At last a native 
informed her that a remarkably choice bull-dog, which had 
come ‘fresh from England,’ was at her disposal for a reason- 
able price. When it appeared, this ‘ bull-dog’ had ‘ the coat of 
a retriever, the ears of a fox-terrier, and the nose of a grey- 
hound.’ 

The illustrations from photographs are good, and the author’s 
sketches are well intended. Hypercritical reviewers may 
possibly consider the paper and binding rather ostentatious for 
a mere collection of ‘letters written hurriedly by the roadside’ ; 
but, as to ourselves, we took the book up in the spirit suggested 
by its preface, neither expecting nor finding more than was 
promised, with the consequence that we read it in good temper 
and laid it down without disappointment. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


The Migration of Birds. Including their Post Glacial Emigra- 
tions as Traced by the Application of a New Law of Dis- 
persal. By CHARLES D1Ixon. London: Chapman. 


It is perhaps a big thing to say, but nevertheless a true one, 
that there has been no greater contribution to Zoological Science 
than the promulgation of this New Law of Dispersal since the 
issue of Darwin’s Origin of Species. As some small reason 
for our faith in Mr. Dixon and his new theory of Avian Dis- 
persal, we may state at the outset that we have checked his 
ornithological work at every hour of the day, and night too, on 
mist-clad Highland mountain, and on lonely East Anglian fen, 
on Atlantic rock stack, and great migratory route far out at 
sea, have lain for hours together, binoculars in hand, in the 
heather and waded reed beds and silt waist deep. These it 
must be acknowledged are practical tests of a man’s observa- 
tions and the reasons for holding the opinions that are within 
him, and he has come out of the test with flying colours. He 
possesses all the qualifications of a truly scientific naturalist. 
He is a painstaking observer, has the Darwinian faculty (which 
is by no means a common one) of looking well behind things, 
shows no respect for mere venerable traditions, deduces not 
hastily or from an insufficient number of facts, and has finally 
the manly virtue of acknowledging his own previously made 
errors. As some slight measure of the man (who is entirely 
unknown to us except from his books), it may be as well to 
state that there is no living ornithologist who has so emphati- 
cally given the lie to those croaking armchair naturalists who 
are ever fond of saying that there is nothing new to be written 
about British birds. To all such let us strongly recommend 
this new book. 

His theory is that ‘ Migration primarily is the result of a 
vast extermination of birds from their ancient home in the north 
(or south) caused by the adverse climatic conditions resulting 
from a glacial epoch and the constant endeavour of what we 
must now regard as but the relics of such exiled life to regain 
and repeople the area that it once occupied during Pre-Glacial 
time’; and his New Law of Dispersal : ‘ Northern Hemisphere 
species never increase their breeding area southwards—always 
north, east, or west, from a Range, Base, or Centre of Dis- 
persal, which contained the sole surviving portion of the species 
during glacial ages. Inter-polar and inter-hemisphere species 
north of the Equator never extend their breeding range south- 
wards if suitable areas are open to the north; inter-polar and 
inter-hemisphere species south of the Equator never extend 
their breeding range northwards if suitable areas are open to 
the south. The tendency of birds, if not of all living organisms, 
is to spread in the direction of the Poles. During present time 
a bird in the northern hemisphere never increases its range in 
a southern direction ; it may do so north, north-east, or north- 
west, east or west; but that it never does so south is proved by 
the fact that no Migration Route is known which trends South 
in spring, or which trends North in autumn. During present 
time a species in the Southern Hemisphere never increases 
its range in a xorthern direction; it may do so south, south- 
east or south-west, east or west, but that it never does so north 
is proved by the fact that no Migration Route is known which 
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trends orth in spring, or which trends south in autumn. The 
route of present Migration is always an unerring guide to and 
unfailing indication of the general line of Past Emigration.’ It 
is a curious fact that birds that breed the farthest north have 
the most southern winter range. 

On the passing away of the Ice Age birds began gradually to 
emigrate from the refuge areas in which their species had been 
preserved from the utter annihilation which had overtaken their 
less fortunate representatives in more northern or southern 
latitudes, and the routes they established at that far distant time 
are still followed to-day, irrespective of enormously increased 
difficulties. All migratory routes were undoubtedly over land 
and not water originally, and the long sea-flights now under- 
taken by many migrants have been made foot by foot at sucha 
slow rate that the making of them has been totally imperceptible 
to the winged travellers. As an instance of the barrier and 
check to migration the sea really is, Mr. Dixon mentions that no 
continental species has attempted to colonise the British Isles 
so far as there is evidence to show since the severance of 
England from France, although many species have increased 
their range within our area even during present times. The 
last fact we are ourselves able to confirm and it is a curious 
truth that the rapid northern advance of the starling, attributed 
by many Scotsmen to the introduction of railways, has meant a 
very marked decrease in the number of larks north of the Tweed 
at any rate. We are also able to add our testimony to the 
author’s declaration that swallows breeding in more northern 
latitudes than ours migrate later, for we have observed them 
em route at atime when ovr members were busy with breed- 
ing operations. 

The portions of the work dealing with vertical migration are 
especially good, and we are able to confirm them from extended 
observations. It has struck us as a somewhat unaccountable 
fact in regard to vertical migration, that in the North of Eng- 
land dales male chaffinches are much less numerous than the 
females and that inthe home counties the reverse appears to be 
the case during the winter months, There can be little doubt 
but that Ireland was separated from England long before he 
latter was from the Continent. The difference in the numbers 
of summer migrants visiting the two countries proves this and 
is eloquently confirmed by the fact that ‘ Belgium has twenty- 
two species of reptiles and amphibia, Britain thirteen,and Ireland 
only four!’ From the remarkable accuracy of Mr. Dixon’s 
statements wherever and whenever he can be checked by ex- 
perience or ascertained fact, his convincing clearness of 
illustrative detail and the entire rationalness of his New Law 
of Dispersal, we are bound to accept his theory as a great 
illuminating force in the hitherto black mystery of avian migra- 
tion. The admirable maps and plans help very considerably to 
a ready grasp of the author’s meaning and arguments. 


AN OFFICIAL VIEW OF THE POOR LAW 


The Better Administration of the Poor Law. ‘Charity 
Organisation Series.’ By W. CHANCE. London: Sonnen- 
schein, 


The handing over of the administration of {the Poor Law to 
District Councils marksja suitable moment fora republication of 
the principles of the New Poor Law Act of 1834, developed 
as they have been by more than half a century’s consistent 
application. The Charity Organisation Society are eminently 
the right people to undertake such a task, and Mr. Chance has 
a sound theoretical and practical knowledge of poor relief as 
carried out by local officials. The present work starts, there- 
fore, with several factors of success in its favour; but un- 
fortunately it labours under one very great disadvantage, which 
is that, like many other men of merit, Mr. Chance cannot write 
a book. We do not ask that a work on the Poor Law should 
be otherwise than rather repulsive, and we should, of course, be 
disappointed if it did not contain a considerable mass of figures 
and tables : but that is no reason why long verbatim reports of 
Poor Law inspectors, some of them merely repetitions of others, 
should form a large proportion of the whole; why, when there 
is an appendix, purely formal matters should not be banished 
thither ; or why the book should be so divided into chapters 
that one contains two pages and another twenty-eight. As 
a guide fora conscientious, and we fear we must add pains- 
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taking, guardian, the work will no doubt prove valuable. As 
an exposition of the principles of the Poor Law, it is over- 
crowded with detail, and often causes the lay reader to doubt 
whether the author is capable of rising above the purely official 
view of his subject. 

It is both natural and desirable that more than a third of the 
work should consist of a consideration of outdoor relief, and as 
the author has firmly grasped the distinction between relief and 
charity his views on the subject are likely to commend them- 
selves to all those who hold with him that the difference 
between them is a fundamental one. He has no difficulty in 
proving the usual objections made against the system, of which 
the chief are that it reduces the wages of non-paupers, that it 
must be inadequate, and that it operates as a powerful deterrent 
to that form of providence which finds its best expression in the 
formation of friendly societies. These doctrines may be com- 
monplace, but it is to be feared that they may nevertheless 
need the services of a prophet, and Mr. Chance’s prophesying 
is not inaptly done. We wish that we could agree with him 
more than we do as to the advantages to be expected from the 
universal restriction, to an extent approaching abolition, of out- 
door relief. It is characteristic of his bondage to officialdom 
that he takes the diminution of pauperism in any union as the 
ultimate test of good administration, overlooking the effect 
which it may have on the pauperism and particularly on the 
vagrancy prevailing in other unions; and yet this is certainly a 
point to be considered before we can argue that the universal 
abolition of out-door relief would produce a benefit to the 
country corresponding to that which it has produced in separate 
unions. 

Throughout the whole of his book the author keeps clearly 
before his reader's mind, though he never clearly expresses it, that 
a man is expected to suffer everything except actual starvation 
before he becomes a pauper. At the same time he shows that 
the official mind has discovered ways of dealing with cases of 
special difficulty with humanity and at the same time con- 
sistently. So in discussing the vexed question of medical relief 
he gives a sufficient description of relief by loan and the 
institution of medical clubs ‘to enable any guardian to see 
how medicine and attendance may be provided for those in 
need of it with the minimum of bad effect. He also provides 
sound doctrine as to the necessity of a strict division, and at the 
same time judicious co-operation, between the spheres of relief 
and charity in the more usual sense of that word ; though the 
matter is mentioned incidentally and without that fulness which 
the importance of the subject demands. It would be beyond the 

scope of the work for the author to suggest any original reforms, 
and none such are in fact to be found, but he manages to give a 
brief but instructive account of various remedies adopted in 
different crises, contrasting for example the success of the 
Birmingham test yard with the failure of the Mansion House 
Relief Fund of 1886. The whole book is in fact a vindication 
of the method of treating the pauper as next door to the 
criminal. Such a policy is probably still a good deal more 
popular than it appears to be, and though Mr. Chance has not 
set out its merits in a very attractive form we hope that his 
disciples may be many. 


ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO 


Armorial Families, By A.C. Fox Davies. Edinburgh : 
Jack. 


It has been with feelings of some interest that we kave looked 
forward to the publication of Mr. Fox Davies’s last work on 
Armorial Families, and now that it has appeared we are bound 
to confess to a sense of disappointment. To suppose for one 
moment that the persons and families mentioned in this book 
are the only ones entitled to bear arms would be absurd, and 
the compiler in his title-page has wisely told us that it contains 
the armorial bearings of ‘some gentlemen’ only. But why give 
some and not all? And again why put in italics a number of 
persons who bear arms without (according to the author) any 
authority, and still more why put in ever so many people to 
whom no arms at all are assigned? What do these persons 
want in a book, which according to the title is supposed to con- 
tain only those who are legally entitled to bear arms? The 
compiler in his preface speaks with such an air of authority, 
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which is backed up by the mention by name of a member of 
the Heralds’ College who has ‘ for the last four years untiringly 
made search upon search’ for him, that it is permissible to 
point out a few discrepancies. He gives us a list of qualifica- 
tions for the title of ‘ esquire, but surely there are more than 
he would allow. The sons of peers doubtless are esquires—a 
title which is hardly necessary for them, as being of noble birth 
entitles them to rank far above any ordinary esquires ; but of 
their sons (4.¢., the grandsons in the male line of peers) he 
makes no mention, though they are undoubtedly by law esquires, 
The sons of knights are said to be esquires, but, if we mistake 
not, itis only the eldest son of a knight bachelor who would be 
such, the other sons, unless for other qualifications, being but 
‘gentlemen.’ _Barristers-at-law are venerally recognised as 
esquires, though Mr. Fox Davies omi:s them from his list, and 
yet, to show his inconsistency, on page 98 is a person styled 
esquire whose only qualification would be that of a barrister, 
which qualification Mr. Fox Davies does not allow, while on 
page 886 is an esquire who apparently has no qualification at 
all for that title. Solicitors are ‘gentlemen’ only. But why in 
one case—and only one so far as we can find—does he call, on 
page 441, a solicitor ‘ gentleman, adding in brackets ‘ Armiger?’ 
Now armiger though literally meaning a person bearing arms 
is, in medizval Latin, always used for esquire, ‘ generosus ’ being 
the word for gentleman. The armiger in this instance can 
only be added for the purpose of flattering the vanity of this 
person who obviously is not entitled to be esquire, unless by 
reason of some other qualification which is not mentioned. We 
are informed that captains in the army and navy are esquires, but 
surely if captains in the army are, then lieutenants in the navy 
ought to be such, for the two ranks are relatively the same. As to 
the cockade, we are told it is ‘ purely a fighting badge, ridiculous 
for civilians or ladies to use.’ This may have been so once, but 
now at all events civilians do use it, and as a badge indicating 
social rank, and we can see nothing ridiculous in it. Fighting 
badge though it is, according to our author, yet he assigns it to 
the heralds, who, if theyare anything, are essentially men of peace. 
At the foot of each page the statement meets one that every 
entry not in italics is that of a ‘genuinely armigerous person. 
This is a new phrase, hitherto unknown to heralds, and though 
undoubtedly original is hardly the most elegant way of express- 
ing that a man is a gentleman of coat-armour. In a book of 
this sort one would have thought that brevity would have been 
essential, but in every case the words esquire and gentlemanf 
which in pedigrees generally figure as ‘esq.’ and ‘ gent.’, are 
printed in (jfull, and the words ‘Armorial bearings—He 
bears for arms’ and the ‘helmet befitting his degree’ meet 
one’s eyes with persistent regularity. In the same way it is 
superfluous, for example, to say of the sons of peers ‘ Vere de 
Vere, Esquire, commonly called the honourable Vere de Vere,’ 
and why give the sons of peers at all when it is only needful to 
look under their father’s title for their arms? 

It is in vain that we search for many ancient families who, 
unknown it is more than likely to the compiler, still exist, such 
as Scrope of Danby, Heneage of Hainton, Salwey of the Moor, 
Lewis of St. Pierre, who have for centuries lived on their 
paternal estates, and many of whom have helped to form the 
history of England. We were under the impression that the 
Scropes had established their right to the ancient shield of 
azure, a bend or, in the time of Richard II. The trial between 
Sir Richard le Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor for the posses- 
sion of this shield was decided in favour of Scrope, and since 
that time the Grosvenors, as is well known, have borne a 
wheatsheaf, called in heraldry a garb, instead of a bend. The 
Heneages, since the beginning of Edward III.’s reign, have 
lived and still live at Hainton, in Lincolnshire, and yet do not 
appear in this volume, though a cadet of the family who has 
received the honour of knighthood is entered in italics, indi- 
cating that he has no right to the ancient shield of Heneage. 
Even Sir Watkin Wynn is denied his right to his escutcheon, 
which, as a matter of fact, he derives, together with much of 
his land, from his direct ancestors, Cadrawd Hardd, who was a 
chieftain in Anglesea in the tenth century, and Owen Gwynedd, 
King of North Wales, who reigned from 1137 to 1169. After 
this it is needless to add more, except that, interesting though 
the volume may be to those fortunate enough to figure in it, it 
can be of but little use as a book of general reference. It is, 
however, printed and bound to perfection, 
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RACE PROGRESS 


Darwinism and Race Progress. By JOHN BERRY HAYCROFT. 
London : Sonnenschein. 


Professor Haycroft possesses the invaluable gifts of accurate 
thought and lucid statement. This book contains the sub- 
stance of a Jecture first delivered to the Edinburgh Health 
Society, and afterwards expanded at the three Milroy Lectures 
given to the Royal College of Physicians in London in 1894. 
The lectures have been again arranged to suit a less technically 
instructed audience than the College of Physicians. 

The main thesis defended is that muscle and brain, which 
are really the true factons of progress both of the individual 
and of the race, are not bound to decay. Political organisation 
may perish and old civilisation may be wiped out, but given a 
hardy race, not spoiled by artificial means, it need not decay. 
The Jew, though driven from Palestine by his conquerors, is 
still, man for man, a match for the best, and is still a potent 
and increasing factor in the world. 

Darwinianism breeds the finest races by hardship. ‘It is 
proverbial to speak of the hardy mountaineer, and one cannot 
look at a Lowland Scot without feeling that his stock had in 
days gone by and for many centuries run the gauntlet of oat- 
meal porridge and cold east wind’ (pp. 59, 60). All this is true 
if selection and environment get fair play, but civilisation with 
its enervating action, and philanthropic efforts which prolong 
the life of the unfit and coddle the unworthy, frustrate natural 
selection and tend to deteriorate the breed. 

With pitiless logic Professor Haycroft shows not only that 
thus the race is rendered less hardy but also that the early 
marriages of the city-bred artisan and clerk, improvident and 
ill-developed, produce a numerous progery weaker than their 
parents. The shrewd, ambitious, and talented man with a 
higher ideal of the necessities of life and of a home, delays his 
marriage till he is nearly middle aged, and is relatively sterile. 
A most convincing and outspoken attack on the present use of 
the word poor and the merits of the Poor Law should sink into 
every thinking man’s heart. ‘We treat practically alike the 
deserving poor, the criminal, and the incapable. One object- 
Jesson is worth quotation. A soldiers widow, whose husband 
and three sons (all soldiers) had been killed in active service, 
was left without relatives. She supported herself and lived 
soberly until old age, when feebleness and commencing 
gangrene of the foot compelled her to seek the poor-house, 
where she died alone and unvisited by any friend. I saw her 
in the next bed to a drunken prostitute. The one woman -had 
given of her body to the country’s defence, the other had given 
of her body to its ruin, and yet the country treated them both 
alike because they were alike in want of bread’ (p. 99). 

The result of the argument is that at present our race is not 
on the way to improvement, and the question comes, Can it be 
put on that way by artificial means? Theoretically it can. 
Could we select the best specimens in brain and muscle, in 
health and beauty, to breed from ; could we pair them with as 
much care as the breeder of racehorses can, could we kill off 
the useless, the unhealthy, and the criminal, or at least could 
we prevent them from handing down their uselessness to 
another generation, we might in a century or two produce a 
progeny sound in wind and limb, fit to run the race of life with 
ease and reach a goal of wealth and true civilisation. But who 
is sufficient for these things? A ‘selection’ like this was Plato’s 
dream—it is a dream still, and a dream, we fear, it will 
remain. 


THE REVIEWS 


- The incubus of the elections lies heavy on the Reviews ; 
and as the eye wanders wearily from one contents page to 
another the longing increases to find if it be but one editor who 
has recognised the fact that a residuum, albeit an insignificant 
one, of his fellow creatures remains which has interests in 
matters other than the struggles of the Ins and the Outs and 
which has been surfeited of late by the floods of menace and 
advice, vaticination and reviling, poured forth by either party. 
Though not uncontaminated by the prevailing epidemic the 
National Review may be safely recommended as a thoroughly 
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readable number ; its ‘ Episodes of the Month’ give an interest- 
ing and succinct synopsis of the general political situation and 
its conducing causes, and, though articles on the ‘ Making of 
Ministries’ and ‘Empiricism in Politics’ follow, the occasion 
cannot be said to have been unduly improved. Mr, H. D. 
Traill chats pleasantly about our ‘Autumn Holidays,’ being 
emphatically of opinion that people should not take them in 
droves at the same time of year—that they ought not all to 
make in the same direction, south-south-east and by south it 
seems to be, and that for the most part they had much better 
stay within their mother country with which they are most im- 
perfectly acquainted. A dismal account is given of Fruit 
Farming in California, that land of promise and of purple 
grapes and golden oranges, which intending investors in fruit 
orchards will do well to study ; and there are interesting articles 
by Sir Frederick Pollock on Sir J. FitzJames Stephen, and by 
Mr. J. J. Brown on ‘ The Case of Madame de Donhault.’ 

The Fortnightly seems to be suffering from a redundancy of 
matter—in fact it bears somewhat the appearance of an ordinary 
number f/us an interpolated political supplement; but let us 
hasten to say that the matter for the most part is good. Professor 
Beesley suggests a plan for the creation of ‘a strong Second 
Chamber’ which is apparently satisfactory to himself ; at least 
he says if it be unacceptable ‘he hopes soon to hear of a better 
one,’ and the inference seems obvious. Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson 
contributes some ‘ Timely Truths for the Ins and the Outs’ 
which contains much good advice and some retrospection; Mr. 
Sidney Low moralises through many pages on Ministerial 
Responsibility and the Fall of the Government ; suggesting at 
the same time methods for making Parliamentary Government 
and Ministerial Responsibility more of a reality ; Mr. Stobart 
liberates his soul in regard to Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 
Party, and Mr. W. Archer writes an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic eulogium on Eleonora Duse. Four appreciative 
notices of the late Professor Huxley should not be passed over, 
and Colonel Boxall and Vernon Lee are respectively interest- 
ing on ‘ Railway Batteries,’ and ‘ Beauty and Saints.’ In the 
latter article ‘those grumious and speckly viscosities of evil 
green, orange, poppy purple, and nameless hues’ seems fairly 
descriptive of the colours which Blake mixed to paint Hell and 
Sin. 

In the Nineteenth Century—election topics being again of 
course uppermost—the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers endeavours to 
explain ‘What it all means,’ arriving apparently at no very 
definite conclusion, though he comforts his fellow sufferers by 
the assurance that if the cause of progress has received a 
check, it is easily explained by the mistakes committed by 
those of is friends who have studied neither human nature 
nor history ; and expresses the hope that the present lesson 
may teach Liberals to rely more upon the education of the 
people in sound political principles and less upon appeals to a 
miserable selfishness. Mr. Edward Dicey, on the other hand, 
raises a pwan on the Rout of the Faddists, and insists that re- 
distribution of seats and the re-organisation of the House ot 
Lords as a Second Chamber based upon the hereditary prin- 
ciple, should form integral parts of the work the Ministry intend 
to accomplish during their tenure of office. Lord Ribbles- 
dale, in an eminently dispassionate and closely reasoned 
article, discusses the question as to how far the House 
of Lords, as at present constituted and advised, satisfies the 
everyday practical requirements of the Second Chamber of a 
democracy ; arriving at the conclusion that ‘notwithstanding 
the result of the General Election something will have to be 
done before long about it and appealing to Lord Salisbury 
whether it would not be wise to take up this vexed question at 
the present time in a broad philosophic spirit instead of 
waiting till there is a ferment in the country approaching con- 
fusion. In ‘Theological Pessimism’ Mr. Frederic Harrison 
takes up the gauntlet thrown down by Mr. W. H. Mallock in 
his ‘Studies of Contemporary Superstition,’ and in the case of 
‘Spencer versus Balfour’ Mr. St. George Mivart holds the 
scales and balances the arguments. The Prison Committee 
Report is dealt with by Sir Edmund du Cane, and Miss Edith 
Sellers gives a most attractive picture of the Old Age Homes 
of Austria, a picture which politicians and poor law adminis- 
trators will do well to study. The Reverend Edmund Ledger 
writes on Stars and Molecules and the Reverend William Barry 
defends prayer, 
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